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The Department of State bULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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A Peaceful Crusade for Freedom 


by Vice President Nixon? 


I was tempted in preparing my remarks for this 
occasion to discuss at length the economic pros- 
pects for the years ahead. We are fortunate to 
be living in a period when for the first time in 


| a quarter of a century we have had 3 consecutive 


years of unparalleled prosperity. The college 
graduates of 1956 will find available to them the 
most jobs at the highest wages in the Nation’s 
history. And it would be fascinating indeed to 
explore the almost limitless possibilities for ex- 
pansion of the American economy during the years 
ahead as we begin to harness the new sources of 
energy which our scientists have tapped. 
Tonight, however, I believe there is a subject 
of greater importance to this graduating class and 
to the Nation. I refer to the titanic struggle be- 
tween two opposing concepts of life in which we 
are engaged. The next few years will determine 
whether we can live in peace and at the same time 
avoid surrender. And that question will be an- 


‘ swered by how well we are able to meet and de- 


feat the changing tactics of the dictatorial forces 
which threaten the free world. 

From the end of World War II to the death 
of Stalin in 1953, our problem was a relatively 
simple one. Communist leaders all over the world 
used open threats of force coupled with thinly 
veiled support of revolutionary and subversive 
movements in countries designed for conquest. 
These actions of bluster and abuse inevitably drove 
the free world together in self-defense. 

Then came the death of Stalin and the “new 
look” in Communist foreign relations. The 
leaders of the Soviet Union invited the rest of the 
world to a period of peaceful coexistence. In 
doing so they seemed to abandon their previous 


? Address made at commencement exercises at Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa., on June 7. 
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tough line, and they have even repudiated some 
of the excesses of past regimes. 

This change of tactics has understandably cre- 
ated considerable confusion in the non-Communist 
world. 

I think there will be little dissent from the con- 
clusion that, in view of the record of the men in 
the Kremlin, the lines of military and diplomatic 
policy that we have hammered out over the past 
10 years must continue to govern our conduct at 
this time. 

But is this the whole answer? Do we stand pat 
and leave all the initiative to the other camp? Do 
we act as if nothing has happened in the 3 years 
since Stalin died ? 

I answer these questions by saying that we could 
make no greater mistake than to rest on our oars 
and to ignore the “new look” in Soviet diplomacy. 

If it is made to appear that our primary concern 
is military hardware, we may find ourselves iso- 
lated in a world that has been convinced by the 
traveling salesmen of the Soviet Union selling 
other products. 

What we face today is a new line which could 
be far more dangerous in the long run than the 
Stalin line of bluster and brute force. It is basi- 
cally a war for men’s minds, a struggle for their 
allegiance, an effort to win them peacefully to the 
Soviet camp. 

In this struggle, ideas—not guns or aircraft— 
are the weapons. In this war, our armies wear 
the university cap and gown—not the uniform 
of the soldier. Books and pamphlets, rather than 
tanks and battleships, will be decisive in this 
contest. 

One of the major reasons for the change in 
Soviet policy now becomes apparent. It was 
obvious to the successors of Stalin that they could 
not sell their new line so long as people remem- 
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bered slave-labor camps, mass purges, and the 
ever-present terror of the secret police. Yet, to 
the outside world, there would appear to be a 
break with the past and a writing off of the handi- 
caps derived from more than 30 years of terror. 
And the “new look” was sufficiently appealing in 
contrast to the old that there was every chance of 
selling this policy to uncommitted nations and of 
breaking off one by one those who had allied to- 
gether in a common policy of defense. 

In the cold light of history it seems fantastic 
that a nation with the Soviet record of terror and 
aggression could hope to make widespread gains 
by announcing a simple change of policy. At the 
least, one would expect that all non-Communist 
countries would adopt a policy of watchful wait- 
ing and not make any shift of program until the 
“new look” had been tried for 5 to 10 years. Un- 
fortunately, this is not the case. 

We must recognize that there are powerful 
assets which work to the benefit of the Soviet in 
this contest. Unless we examine them and face 
them realistically, we may well lose out in the 
battle for men’s minds. 


The Uncommitted Nations 

First, let us see what is at stake. Approxi- 
mately 600 million people live in the so-called 
uncommitted or neutral nations. It is easy to see 
that the world struggle will be determined by 
what happens to these people. 

On the basis of my travels through most of this 
part of the world, may I tell you what I believe 
the people in the uncommitted nations want and 
contrast the Communist appeal with our own? 

First, there is the desire for peace throughout 
the world, a desire which is particularly strong in 
the nations newly freed from colonial ties. This 
is not merely negative in the sense of war weari- 
ness or fear. It is often something much more 
positive. They wish the time and freedom to build 
their countries economically, politically, and cul- 
turally. To such nations the Communist world 
talks and promises peace. It appears to respect 
their desire for neutrality. 

By contrast we often seem to be talking war and 
military alliances. I do not say that these im- 
pressions are correct, but they are more widespread 
and sincerely held than we often realize. 

Second, there is the understandable desire for 
economic progress in nations less developed than 
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those in the West. To these nations, the Soviet 
Union holds up the example of its own dramatic 
industrial progress under communism. 

On the other hand, the almost unbelievable pros- 
perity of the United States appears to many of 
these nations as a goal impossible of attainment, 

Third, there is the desire for recognition, pres- 
tige, and independence. In much of Asia and 
Africa, strong resentments have been built up 
against Western nations because of past or present 
colonial and imperialistic policies. Often there is 
the deep hurt that springs from real or imagined 
racial discrimination. 

Here we find that there is a fear of what they 
term cultural imperialism, an effort by the West 
to dominate the thinking of other nations rather 
than to respect their cultures and religions on an 
equal basis with ours. 

And here again the Soviet has been adroit in 
recognizing this desire. Compare, for example, 
the tactics of Bulganin and Khrushchev in dealing 
with the peoples of the Far East and their tactics 
in Great Britain. 

A fourth point to note is the attitude of many 
peoples toward material things in contrast to the 
intellectual and the spiritual. This is difficult to 
exp: .s accurately. In one sense, all peoples are 
concerned with economic and material problems. 
They must produce to live. Yet, at the same time, 
there are often profound differences in the relative 
place assigned to these activities. 

In many areas of the world a place of honor is 
given to leaders in the arts and intellectual fields 
and in religious activities. The intellectual is not 
dismissed as an egghead. The artist is not called 
a long-hair. The minister of religion is not con- 
sidered an impractical idealist. 

Here again we find that many peoples think 
that we in America are too materialistic to have 
such ideals. We are considered anti-intellectual, 
deficient in culture, superficial in religion. 

Again, I am not passing judgment on the truth 
or falsity of these charges. The important point 
is that they are widely believed. 

And what is truly amazing is this—that the 
apostles of communism can parade as exponents 


of the very ideals that they accuse us of neglecting | 


when their own philosophy is the ultimate in ma- 
terialism and the antithesis of religion. 

But we find again how cleverly they present 
their case. They point out that the scientist and 
the intellectual are held in high esteem in the 
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Soviet Union. Artists and writers are among the 
highest paid and most honored citizens in their 
regime. Even the persecution of religion is played 
down by the claim that worship is free and that 
only political activities of the churches are 
suppressed. 


Implications for U.S. Policy 


We now come to the basic question: What 
should our policy be in the light of the new Soviet 
tactics? 

We must, of course, continue to maintain ade- 
quate military strength at home, and we must try 
to keep alive our vital alliances abroad. 

We must continue our programs of economic 
assistance and avoid if we can the possibility that 
less developed nations will be forced to become 
economic satellites of the Soviet Union. 

But our military and economic programs, es- 
sential as they are, may not prove to be the most 
important elements in this battle. Of this we 
can be sure. The uncommitted nations are not 
going to be frightened into alliances with the West 
by military power, nor can their allegiance be 
purchased by dollars. What will probably be de- 
cisive in this struggle is not how much each side 
does but how it is done. That is why we must, at 
whatever cost, place additional emphasis on de- 
veloping the kind of ideological program which 
is designed to win the minds and hearts of men. 


Before I discuss details of such a program, may 
I suggest one fundamental condition that can 
make the difference between success and failure. 
Whatever we do, we must deal with other people 
as our moral and spiritual equals. 

Nothing is more infuriating or more likely to 
make our program fail than a boastful or conde- 
scending attitude on our part. It is dangerous 
to parade our material wealth or economic 
achievement. This may merely create envy, rather 
than admiration, on the part of other peoples. 

In a sense, we must deal with other nations 
with the tact, humility, and friendliness of mis- 
sionaries. Indeed, we could learn a great deal in 


| our foreign relations by studying the attitudes 


and methods of the Christian missionaries who 
have won friends throughout the world. They 
came to help the nations to which they were sent. 
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They learned their languages and customs. By 
taking literally the truth that all men are brothers 
under God, they were accepted into families and 
homes of distant peoples. 

Once we have this attitude, our task is to con- 
vince others that democracy and freedom and all 
the rights and privileges we hold sacred are better 
for them than is the Soviet way of life. It is not 
enough to denounce or expose communism. We 
must show that we have a better alternative. We 
do not do this by parading our superior material 
standard of living. It is the total pattern of life 
that must prevail—not merely one phase of it. 

May I make one point clear at this time: 
There is no question but that we have the better 
case to sell. Because basically we are on the right 
side—the side of freedom and justice, of belief in 
God, against the forces of slavery, injustice, and 
atheistic materialism. Ours is the truly revolu- 
tionary, dynamic idea. It is the Communist idea 
which is repressive and reactionary. 


Getting Our Message Across 

How do we get our message across ? 

I believe that often too much reliance is placed 
upon the effectiveness of bombarding the uncom- 
mitted countries with radio broadcasts, motion 
pictures, and press releases which present the 
American viewpoint. These programs are im- 
portant and necessary, but, in the long run, I be- 
lieve there are others which are more effective. 

May I emphasize first the overwhelming impor- 
tance of expanding our program for exchange of 
persons. This includes high school youngsters 
who spend a year living with American families 
and going to our schools, college and university 
students who get their degrees in American 
schools, and the leader program under which each 
week 50 or more foreign visitors—leaders in busi- 
ness, government, labor, and education—come to 
the United States as guests of our Government to 
talk with Americans who are in the same field as 
theirs. In this way our guests learn about us 
firsthand, correcting false impressions they may 
have had about us. 

It is particularly important that we expand this 
program in countries newly released from colonial 
status. Here the need for trained leaders is often 
the greatest. Many times students will graduate 
from a university and almost immediately take a 
high political position in their native lands. 
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From a long-range point of view, we can gain 
immensely by programs of this nature. For the 
cost of one large bomber we can make friendships 
that will benefit the free world for generations to 
come. President Eisenhower’s brilliant proposal 
that American educational institutions and foun- 
dations aid in expanding educational opportuni- 
ties throughout the world is in line with this 
approach.” 

If the free world can teach the leaders of to- 
morrow in areas that may well dominate tomor- 
row’s world, we need not fear the contest between 
communism and freedom. 

There are those, of course, who may point out 
the fact that many of those who today oppose 
Western policies were trained in Western univer- 
sities. But they oppose us because we taught them 
ideals of freedom while we were keeping their 
lands in colonial bondage. Now that great areas 
of the world are free from colonialism, we have 
a good chance to win back the friendship and 
loyalty of leaders of these lands. 


Responsibility of Individual American 


In addition to government-sponsored activi- 
ties, it is important that every American who 
goes abroad or who deals with foreign guests in 
our own land realize that he is an ambassador 
representing our Nation. All of us must try to be 
sensitive, understanding, and helpful. Arrogance 
and boastfulness make enemies—not friends. 

And particularly we must appreciate the high 
place given to intellectual and spiritual values in 
many areas of the world. This places a tremen- 
dous responsibility upon our tourists and business 
visitors, upon the exporters of motion pictures and 
books—indeed, upon anyone who is likely to be 
taken as a representative of our way of life. 

I was reading an article the other day that 
showed the importance of these attitudes. It con- 
cerned the great atomic scientist, Bruno Ponte- 
corvo, who left Great Britain to devote his genius 
to Soviet atomic research. One of the important 
reasons for his defection, according to his col- 
leagues, was the fact that he thought he would 
have more honor, prestige, and even greater free- 
dom of research in the Soviet Union. Likewise, 
many of the scientists who got caught in the Soviet 


*For text of the President’s address of May 25, see 
BuLietin of June 4, 1956, p. 915. 
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espionage network in the United States, Canada, 
and Great Britain were partially influenced at 
least by the feeling that they were not sufficiently 
appreciated in the free world. The world of to- 
morrow belongs to the nations that lead in scien- 
tific research and technical skill: We shall pay a 
great price if we fall behind in this contest. 


Possibility of East-West Contacts 


In discussing our need to win the war for men’s 
minds, I have said little about direct contacts with 
the people behind the Iron Curtain. Today we 
can have such contacts almost for the asking. If 
the present trend continues in the Soviet Union 
and in many satellite countries, it will be possible 
to meet broadly with these peoples, to exchange 
ideas, to compare our respective ways of life. 

Many of my fellow Americans are rather skep- 
tical about this new move. They suspect, with 
some justification, a hidden trick—possibly a de- 
vice to make communism respectable and to dis- 
courage the peoples held in submission by Red 
armies. 

I do not fully share this point of view. I think 
that the explosive power of freedom is greater 
than the combined effect of all the atomic and 
hydrogen weapons in the world today. Whatever 
be the motives behind these new moves, I think 
that in the long run the cause of freedom will be 
served by breaking through the Iron Curtain 
wherever an opportunity is presented. 


A Task for All Americans 


The task ahead of us is a task for all the Ameri- 
can people and not government alone. 

In time of war we are prepared to risk our 
lives serving with the armed forces of our country. 
But the war for men’s minds is a real war and 
just as important as the struggle of armies, navies, 
and air forces. 

You in the academic world are particularly fitted 
to serve in this contest. May I suggest that you 
graduates and you of the faculty give thought to 
the part that you can play. 

On an even broader sphere, I hope that the 
learned societies of the United States with their 
counterparts in other free nations will devote time 
and energy to extend their study to this great 
struggle for allegiance. 

Jointly, you should embark upon a peaceful 
crusade for freedom. Some should volunteer for 
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service abroad, just as soldiers volunteer for spe- 
cial missions. The best thought of our best minds 
should be given to this burning problem. 

It was once said that “you shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free.” This chal- 
: lenge has echoed through the ages. It is as valid 
today as it was when it was uttered more than 19 
centuries ago. 

We believe in truth and in the power of truth. 
We believe in such basic truths as man’s equality 
under God, the dignity of man, the rights of each 
individual to live his life in peace, the sacredness 
of law, the benefits of political freedom, including 
the freedoms guaranteed in our Bill of Rights. 

These truths are the great heritage of mankind. 
We are confident that they will prevail. And 
it is the task of this generation to make sure that 
our confidence is not misplaced and that all Amer- 
icans will rise to the challenge that faces us. 


Talks With Chancellor Adenauer 
of Germany 


Following is the text of a joint communique 
issued on June 13 at the conclusion of the 2-day 
meeting between Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of 
the Federal Republic of Germany and Secretary 
Dulles. 





Press release 322 dated June 13 


The visit of Chancellor Adenauer to Washing- 
ton has afforded an opportunity for a full ex- 
change of views between him and Secretary of 
State Dulles. This has permitted the Chancellor 
and the Secretary of State to undertake a broad 
review of the world situation and of problems 
confronting their governments in the interna- 
tional field. The Chancellor was accompanied by 
State Secretary Hallstein. 

Foremost among the matters discussed were the 
question of German reunification, the most recent 
events in the Soviet Union, and the further devel- 
opment and strengthening of the Atlantic 
community. 

Secretary of State Dulles and Chancellor 
Adenauer emphasized German reunification as 
a major objective of the West and the conviction 
that the attitude of the West toward the Soviet 
Union should be determined by the endeavor to 
promote the reunification of Germany in freedom. 
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In connection with developments within the 
Soviet Union, they exchanged views regarding the 
letters recently addressed to their respective Gov- 
ernments by Chairman Bulganin transmitting the 
Soviet Government’s statement of May 14 regard- 
ing its armed forces. They noted that other 
North Atlantic Governments had received similar 
communications and they agreed on the desir- 
ability of consultation with their Nato partners 
regarding this development. 

They noted that the Soviet Government has 
professed a desire to find a basis for peaceful co- 
existence with the nations of the free world. 
They agreed that one test of the sincerity of this 
profession will be the willingness of the Soviet 
Government to respect its international obliga- 
tions and to refrain from endeavoring to impose 
its system upon other peoples. They recalled 
that at Geneva nearly a year ago the heads of 
government of France, the United Kingdom, the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States recognized their 
common responsibility for the settlement of the 
German question and the reunification of Ger- 
many, and agreed that the reunification of Ger- 
many should take place by means of free elections 
and should be carried out in conformity with the 
national interest of the German people and the 
interest of European security. The Chancellor 
and the Secretary of State considered that, until 
the Soviet Government had taken action to dis- 
charge that responsibility and to put an end to the 
brutal and unnatural division which it has im- 
posed on Germany, it will be difficult to place cre- 
dence in promises and pledges of the Soviet 
Government. 

The Chancellor and the Secretary of State re- 
affirmed the desire of their governments to work 
out with the Soviet Union and with nations of the 
North Atlantic area arrangements which would 
ensure European security in conjunction with the 
reunification of Germany in freedom. 

The Chancellor and the Secretary of State 
agreed on the importance of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, which constitutes an essen- 
tial contribution to the security of the free world. 
They agreed on the need for strengthening and 
developing further the relationships among the 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty and for 
harmonizing their policies and actions with respect 
to major problems affecting the treaty objectives. 
They pledged the support of their governments to 
the work being carried on in this regard under 
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the decision taken at the recent meeting of the 
North Atlantic Council at Paris. 

The Secretary of State informed the Chancellor 
of the satisfaction with which the United States 
Government has learned of the recent Franco- 
German agreement on the Saar. He expressed also 
the interest of the United States in the results of 
the Venice meeting regarding new steps toward 
European integration and especially in the pros- 
pects for the early negotiation and establishment 
of a European organization with common au- 
thority and responsibility in the field of nuclear 
energy. He indicated that the establishment of 
such a common organization would make possible 
a particularly close relationship with the United 
States in this field. The Secretary also expressed 
the interest of the United States in the creation of 
a European common market and the promise which 
such a market would hold for the future economic 
development of Europe. 

The Chancellor and the Secretary of State noted 
with satisfaction the continued development of 
close relations between Germany and the United 
States. The Chancellor raised the question of war- 
vested German assets in the United States. The 
Secretary of State expressed the hope that there 
would be early United States legislative action on 
this subject. 

The Secretary expressed the satisfaction of the 
United States Government with the action just 
taken by the Federal Republic of Germany to re- 
move the quota restrictions on imports from the 
dollar area, in accordance with the provisions of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The 
Chancellor and the Secretary agreed on the im- 
portance of the free world continuing to cooperate 
in measures to expand the flow of trade on a 
mutually advantageous basis. 


Germany Frees Many Imports 
From United States 


Press release 316 dated June 13 


The freeing of over 90 percent of Germany’s 
private imports from the dollar area, referred to in 
the communique issued in connection with the 
talks between Chancellor Adenauer and Secre- 
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tary Dulles, is regarded as a further major step 
toward eliminating quota restrictions on imports 
of goods from the dollar area. 

The German action means that almost 93 per. 
cent of Germany’s private imports from the 
United States and Canada will be free of import 
quotas. Almost 600 individual items are affected 
by the action. These items include raw materials 
and agricultural and manufactured products, 


American exporters can now sell U.S. goods on | 
the dollar-liberalization list without German | 


Government restriction and solely on the basis of 
commercial considerations, such as price and 
quality. 

The Department of State believes that this 
action will be welcomed by the American business 
community as further evidence of the desire of 
the Federal Republic to remove its restrictions on 
imports in accordance with its commitments under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. In 
1954 the United States exported $483 million 
worth of goods to the Federal Republic and im- 
ported from that country $278 million. In 1955 
exports were $587 million and imports were $362 
million. 

The U.S. Government views the dollar-liberali- 
zation measure taken by the Federal Republic as 
a significant move to place international trade on 
a freer basis in accordance with the principles of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. It 
is believed that there will be advantages to the 
German economy as well as to U.S. trade from this 
action. The U.S. Government looks forward to 
the elimination by the German Government of the 
remaining quota restrictions on imports from the 
dollar area. 

The list of items will be issued by the German 
Government in about 10 days. When it becomes 
available, it will be published by the Department 
of Commerce in the Foreign Commerce Weekly. 

The extent to which other Western European 
countries have significantly freed imports from 
the dollar area from quantitative restrictions are 
as follows: Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg— 
87 percent; Denmark—55 percent; Greece—99 
percent ; Italy—40 percent ; Portugal—53 percent; 
Sweden—58 percent; Switzerland—98 percent; 
and the United Kingdom—56 percent. 
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by Under Secretary Hoover? 


It is indeed a great honor to be asked to address 
the closing session of the 26th National Business 
Conference this evening, and I am delighted to 
have the opportunity to be with you. 

Since I left these same buildings, almost 30 
years ago, there have been extraordinary changes 
in the world situation. A great war has taken 
place, and the entire structure of relationships 
abroad has altered radically. In the midst of this 
changing scene, it seems most fitting that the theme 
of this year’s conference should be devoted to the 
future of American business abroad. 

One of the major factors affecting the future is 
the unpredictable character of Soviet economic 
policy, controlling as it does the lives of hundreds 
of millions of people. We have heard a great deal 
in the past year, for instance, about the new Soviet 


economic offensive. What is it, and where is it 


going? 

Is it a genuine movement toward peaceful 
economic expansion? Or are its objectives to 
spread Communist political domination over new 
areas in the free world ? 

Is the American system capable of coping with 
this development? What are the opportunities 
and responsibilities of American business as we 
look ahead into the future ? 

These and many other questions arise as we 
watch the pattern unfold in the far corners of 
the world. I would like to explore with you the 
answers to some of these questions this evening, 
because our conclusions may have much to do with 
the shaping of our governmental and commercial 
policies for many years to come. 





1 Address made before the 26th National Business Con- 
ference of the Harvard Business School Association at 
Boston, Mass., on June 16 (press release 329). 
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American Business Abroad and the National Interest 


As we look back in history, we find that in 
the 25 years prior to Stalin’s death in 1953, through 
outright military power and aggression, and aided 
by subversion from within, the Communists ex- 
panded their domination over many parts of the 
world. Repeated threats to the independence of 
many countries culminated in open warfare in a 
number of instances. Our persistent attempts to 
arrive at peaceful solutions were rebuffed on count- 
less occasions. 

During Stalin’s regime it was repeatedly an- 
nounced that the Communist objective was the 
ultimate domination of the world. Khrushchev 
has subsequently reiterated this aim on several 
occasions. 

The effect on the free world was to draw to- 
gether many nations for purposes of self-defense. 
As a reaction to this military aggression and 
threats to the peace of the world, 43 countries 
joined together in the Rio Pact, Nato, ANzus, 
Serato, the Balkan Alliance, and the Baghdad 
Pact. The result was that the free world became 
stronger and more resolved than ever to resist 
Communist threats of violence and subversion. 

Although it had been obvious for some years 
that the old policies were no longer succeeding, 
it was not until after Stalin’s death that new 
tactics and a new approach could be adopted. 
Peace and competitive coexistence became the or- 
der of the day. While the ultimate Communist 
objectives remained the same, the problems for 
the free world have taken on new aspects. 


Our Economic Traditions 


I have outlined here, in only the broadest terms, 
the problems that we face today. Let us turn for 
a moment to the American economic system and 
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evaluate our own ability to cope with this change 
of tactics. 

We know that the Soviets regard our own Amer- 
ican system of free competitive enterprise as a 
vastly greater impediment to their own designs 
of world domination than that of any other coun- 
try. It is upon us, therefore, that they concen- 
trate their efforts and their strategy. 

It is strange how unfamiliar our system is to 
many people abroad. As a matter of fact, one of 
the major efforts of the Communists is to spread 
an image of the American system as one which 
embodies the most extreme form of exploitation. 

The American system has evolved over the past 
50 years in directions which were totally unfore- 
seen when Marx and Engels were belaboring capi- 
talism a century ago. Not only does the American 
system bear little resemblance to the classical 
Marxist concept of capitalism; it also differs sig- 
nificantly from the systems which prevail in other 
countries conventionally regarded as capitalistic. 

When we talk about individual liberty in the 
United States, we have in mind something which 
goes beyond the freedom expressed in political 
institutions. A representative form of govern- 
ment, the right to vote, the secret ballot—these 
are all part of our heritage. But in this country 
individual freedom has assumed new and signifi- 
cant dimensions, many of which can be found in 
few other places in the world. 

One such attribute is what has aptly been called 
the freedom of opportunity—the opportunity to 
choose one’s job or profession and the opportunity 
to rise to one’s fullest capabilities. Furthermore, 
there is no other country in the world where edu- 
cational opportunities are as accessible as they 
are in the United States, or where there are equal 
opportunities available for economic success. 

It is no accident that the American system, with 
its freedom and incentive for the individual and 
with its stress on individual worth, has attained 
the highest standard of living for its people. 
Moral and spiritual values have provided the 
driving force for this achievement. And it is all 
our people who are the beneficiaries of this prog- 
ress—not a chosen few. In fact, the difference in 
income between our factory workers, on the one 
hand, and management personnel, on the other, is 
smaller in the United States than in any other 
major industrial nation in the world, even includ- 
ing the Soviet Union. 
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I should like to cite a few figures which illustrate 
as well as anything I know the difference between 
the American system of today and the outmoded 
Marxist image of capitalism as a ruthless exploiter 
of the individual. 

In recent years the average American family in- 
come has increased over 50 percent in real terms, 
But the lowest fifth of income recipients have ex- 
perienced an even larger increase than the average. 
Their incomes rose 125 percent. Of all the great 
industrial nations, the one that relies most heavily 
on individual initiative and private enterprise 
has come closest to providing abundance for all. 

There are other dimensions of individual free- 
dom in the United States which have grown in 
importance as this country has matured. 

The American worker’s freedom of organization 
is traditional in our system, and responsible trade 
unions have an accepted place in our national life, 

Property ownership in America is widely dif- 
fused. About 8 million people are stockholders in 
American corporations. Almost 4 million farmers 
own the farms which they work. About 3 million 
small business enterprises belong to individual 
owners. Nosmall clique owns America. The re- 
sponsibilities and the profits are widely shared. 

There are many essential ingredients in our en- 
vironment. But one above all is relevant to our 
discussion tonight. That is the tradition of in- 
dependence and free competition that has existed 
in America. It is a tradition that goes far back 


in our history. It is the very foundation upon | 


which our system has been built. 

How has this tradition of independence and in- 
dividual responsibility affected our approach to 
foreign economic relations? 

I think the answer is that we instinctively con- 
duct our relations with other countries in a way 
which will strengthen their integrity, sovereignty, 
and independence. This is the natural reaction 
of Americans to their own history of independ- 
ence and freedom. We want other countries to 
be strong, independent, and free; and the more 
they are so, the better we like to do business with 
them. 

Under our system, international trade and in- 
vestment are commercial operations carried on 
by widely dispersed interests, competing against 
each other as well as against those from other 
countries. With us, political control is irrelevant 
to normal commercial relationships. 
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There are no political strings attached to Amer- 
ican business operating abroad. 


The World Trade Picture 

What are the economic facts of life that face 
American business in the world today ? 

World trade, as measured by exports, was at 
an alltime high in 1955—$92 billion. Trade be- 
tween the free-world countries in 1955 was $80 
billion, or 86 percent of the total. Trade be- 
tween the Soviet bloc and the free world was $4.4 
billion, or less than 5 percent of the total. In 
addition there was trade among countries inside 
the bloc of $7.8 billion, or 9 percent of the total. 

The significant point of these figures is the great 
preponderance of world trade which took place 
among the non-Communist countries. The United 
States alone generates almost 20 percent of all 
international trade. A substantial portion of this 
trade, amounting to $11 billion of imports and 
exports, was with Latin America, Asia, and 
Africa. These are the newly developing areas 
which are among the prime targets of the Soviet 
economic drive. 

By contrast, the trade of the Communist coun- 
tries with these areas amounted to about $1 billion. 

The low level of Communist trade with the rest 
of the world is mainly due to a deliberate policy 
of self-sufficiency. The leaders in the Kremlin 
want to build a self-contained economic unit. 
Their recent trade offers to the newly develop- 
ing countries are politically inspired. Khrush- 
chev himself said: “We value trade least for eco- 
nomic reasons and most for political purposes.” 

The United States does not direct its trade for 
political ends. It is important that other coun- 
tries should understand this fundamental differ- 
ence between the American and the Soviet rea- 
sons for international trade. 

Our approach carries substantial advantages in 
dealing with other nations. For under our system 
companies and industries are constantly vying 
with one another to create new products, new proc- 
esses, and new services. Another advantage in- 
herent in our system is that it offers relative stabil- 
ity of markets. Demand cannot be turned on and 
off for political purposes. This is particularly 
important for the newly developing countries 
which depend largely on a few export products 
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to earn the foreign exchange to finance their ex- 
ternal requirements. 

The Soviet trade offensive to date consists main- 
ly of offers to buy or sell raw materials or to de- 
liver specified types and quantities of capital 
goods, often on a direct barter basis. This is 
necessarily a cumbersome and limited method of 
trading. Furthermore, it does not give any assur- 
ance of large or continuous markets. Soviet 
trade practices are unpredictable. They may be 
a large buyer or seller one year and disappear 
from the market the next. Such in-and-out be- 
havior may be related to their domestic difficulties, 
to needs of satellite countries, or to political ob- 
jectives elsewhere. Moreover, the history of 
Soviet trade suggests that the renewal of a trans- 
action may well be attended by political demands, 
even though the first deal did not appear to be 
based upon such a consideration. 

Sustained economic progress must come from 
stable trade conditions, from expanding and di- 
versified markets, and from trade activated by 
commercial and not political considerations. 
This is the kind of trade the American system 
offers. 


Government Programs 


While American business must shoulder the 
largest part of the responsibility for our own eco- 
nomic activity abroad, it cannot be expected to do 
so without adequate support and encouragement 
from our own Government. 

Physical security is indispensable to economic 
progress. Hence the need for our collective se- 
curity arrangements and military assistance 
programs. 

Certain types of investment, such as roads and 
port facilities, cannot be financed on a wholly pri- 
vate basis. Hence the role of the International 
Bank and the Export-Import Bank in helping to 
finance basic development projects abroad. 

Many types of technical assistance, such as edu- 
cation and public health, require government 
organization to recruit and channel skilled per- 
sonnel. Hence the various technical assistance 
programs. 

Nations that have recently achieved their inde- 
pendence and newly developing countries need 
assistance to strengthen their economies and to 
maintain their liberty. Hence our programs of 
economic aid. 
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Such programs are vital and indispensable if 
the challenge of communism is to be met and if 
we are to preserve freedom in many areas of the 
world. 

These governmental programs are complemen- 
tary to the potentially far larger role of normal 
commercial activity. American industry, with 
its many centers of initiative and ingenuity, with 
its ability to combine capital, technical know-how, 
and managerial skill, is eminently qualified to 
play a major role in accelerating economic devel- 
opment overseas. 

It. is true, of course, that, although much atten- 
tion has been given to the problem of private in- 
vestment abroad, especially in newly developing 
countries, the need for foreign capital remains 
great. 

There are a variety of reasons why private capi- 
tal has not moved abroad in even larger volume 
than at present. Indeed, a good part of the dis- 
cussion at your meeting today has been concerned 
with this problem. The reasons are partly politi- 
cal conditions overseas; partly inadequate knowl- 
edge of opportunities; and partly a reflection of 
the fact that the major interests of the American 
business community have traditionally been at 
home. 

The Government has taken a variety of steps to 
encourage a larger flow of capital abroad. 

The commercial and tax treaty programs have 
long been an integral part of the effort of our 
Government to develop on a reciprocal basis 
standards of fair treatment. Since World War 
II, 15 commercial treaties, with modernized pro- 
visions relating to investments, have been ne- 
gotiated. Similar treaty proposals are under 
negotiation or consideration with more than half 
a dozen other governments. At home and abroad, 
our Department of Commerce and our foreign 
missions perform a variety of services, largely of 
an information and trade-promotion nature, for 
American business interested in foreign trade and 
investment. 

American investors can insure themselves 
against the inability to transfer their profits and 
capital, and against expropriation, in countries 
with which we have negotiated agreements to 
that effect. The problem of more favorable tax 
treatment for income earned from foreign invest- 
ment has also been the subject of much attention. 
In fact, measures in this field are now before the 
Congress. 
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In cooperation with other free-world countrig 
we are continuing our efforts to encourage the ex. 
pansion of private investment. If we succeed, 
the American system can play its full role in 
making the world a better place to live in—both 
here and abroad. 


Opportunities and Responsibilities of American 
Businessman 

Let us take a closer look at the opportunities 
that exist abroad and the responsibilities of the 
American businessman in the present world 
situation. 

American business today may easily be affected 
by what happens in far corners of the globe. A 
measure of our own foreign interests is the fact 
that direct private American investment abroad 
now exceeds $18 billion and the value of American 
merchandise exports and imports in 1955 alone 
was over $25 billion. 

Today, science and technology promise ever new 
attainments in human satisfactions and welfare 
for our people. At the same time, however, the 
greater part of mankind is still living in areas 
where industrial production and living standards 
are both extremely low. Most of these people 
are now making great efforts to speed up their in- 
dustrial development and raise their standards of 
living. In fact, this effort constitutes one of the 
most far-reaching economic and social changes in 
history. In this setting, American _ business 
abroad faces great opportunities and heavy. re- 
sponsibilities. 

The opportunities exist both in a strictly busi- 
ness sense and in terms of the general interests 
of our country. With production and incomes in- 
creasing in many areas and with a steady reduc- 
tion of restrictions hampering international trade, 
new opportunities constantly present themselves 
for developing foreign markets. With American 
industry becoming more dependent upon basic 
materials from abroad, we are constantly de- 
veloping new sources of supply. As newly devel- 
oping countries move rapidly into the mainstream 
of the world economy, foreign investment oppor- 
tunities of all kinds will increase on an expanding 
scale. 

I know from many years of personal experience 
that one area of American business activity abroad 
of great potential importance is in providing en- 
gineering, construction, and other services, These 
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services are required on a large scale by countries 
in Asia, Latin America, and the Middle East 
which are just beginning to develop modern in- 
dustries. Their impact often goes far beyond the 
immediate projects that may be involved. 

In purely individual terms, too, there will be 
many challenging occasions for Americans to par- 
ticipate in the worldwide process of constructive 
change and to foster healthy economic growth 
abroad complementary to our own. 

Through increased trade and expanded invest- 
ment abroad, American business can support not 
only the continued growth of our own economy 
but the accelerated development of other free- 
world countries. By helping to impart to the 
peoples of the other areas of the world a sense of 
progress, of achievement, and of purpose in life, 
the American businessman will be helping to 
assure that their aspirations and their strivings 
are channeled along sound and constructive lines. 

As I have already indicated, while American 
business is faced with challenging opportunities 
abroad, it must also be prepared to shoulder cor- 
responding responsibilities. After all, the Ameri- 
can businessman abroad is the representative of 
the American system to many people who have no 
other basis upon which to judge it. To carry 
with him the spirit of responsibility that is the 
hallmark of American industry at home should be 
his constant aim. 

Our effective businessman abroad respects the 
attitudes of other nations. He takes an interest 
in training his foreign personnel witlr a view to 
raising them to positions of responsibility. He 
makes them feel an integral part of the enterprise. 
He is alert to present the true image of the Ameri- 
can system. 

In short, he strives to develop a mutuality of 
interest with the country in which his enterprise 
is located. In the largest sense of the word, the 
American businessman is an ambassador of his 
country. 

I have discussed some of the elements which 
account for the strength of the American system, 
the challenge it faces in the Communist economic 
offensive, and the way it is responding to this 
challenge. I have also touched upon the great op- 
portunities that exist for American business to 
make increasing contributions toward strengthen- 
ing the free world. 

Great as is our faith in the American system, 
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we do not content ourselves merely with a passive 
belief in it. The initiative and resourcefulness 
which have been concentrated on solving our own 
problems are now serving the broader interests 
of the free world. Thus we are taking a long step 
toward solving the overriding question of this 
century—whether in vast areas men will continue 
to enjoy the opportunities of freedom. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


84th Congress, 2d Session 


Reduction of Nonessential Federal Expenditures. Report 
of the Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures pursuant to Section 601 of the 
Revenue Act of 1941 on Unexpended Balances: Foreign 
Aid. S. Rept. 1958, May 7, 1956. 9 pp. 

Technical Assistance and Related Programs. 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
1956, May 7, 1956. 30 pp. 

Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation Between 
the United States of America and the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands. Message from the President transmitting 
a treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation be- 
tween the United States of America and the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands, together with a protocol and an 
exchange of notes relating thereto, signed at The Hague 
on March 27, 1956. S. Exec. H, May 7, 1956. 22 pp. 

1956 Amendments to the United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948. Report to accom- 
pany S. 3638. S. Rept. 1959, May 9, 1956. 22 pp. 

Considering Residence in American Samoa or the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands by Certain Employees 
of the Governments Thereof, and Their Dependents, as 
Residence in the United States for Naturalization Pur- 
poses. Report to accompany H. R. 4031. H. Rept. 
2131, May 9, 1956. 11 pp. 

Report of the Special Study Mission to the Middle East, 
South and Southeast Asia, and the Western Pacific of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, pursuant to 
H. Res. 91, a resolution authorizing the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs to conduct a full and complete investiga- 
tion of matters relating to the laws, regulations, direc- 
tives, and policies including personnel pertaining to the 
Department of State and such other departments and 
agencies engaged primarily in the implementation of 
United States foreign policy and the overseas opera- 
tions, personnel, and facilities of departments and 
agencies of the United States which participate in the 
development and execution of such policy. H. Rept. 
2147, May 10, 1956. 213 pp. 

Disposal of World War I Assets. Report to accompany 
S. 2226. S. Rept. 1971, May 14, 1956. 10 pp. 

Foreign Agents Registration Act. Report to accompany 
S. 1278. SS. Rept. 1996, May 14, 1956. 4 pp. 

Narcotic Control Act of 1956. Report to accompany S. 
3760. S. Rept. 1997, May 14, 1956. 36 pp. 

Giving Effect to the Convention on Great Lakes Fisheries 
Signed at Washington September 10, 1954. Report to 
accompany 8. 3524. H. Rept. 2154, May 14, 1956. 10 pp. 

Extension of Sugar Act of 1948. Conference report to ac- 
company H. R. 70380. H. Rept. 2174, May 16, 1956. 9 pp. 

Administrative Management of the Department of State. 
Sixteenth Intermediate Report of the House Committee 
on Government Operations. H. Rept. 2172, May 16, 
1956. 35 pp. 


Report of 
S. Rept. 
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Results of 1956 Tariff Negotiations 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Press release 297 dated June 6 


The tariff concessions which the United States 
has obtained and granted in 4 months of tariff 
bargaining with 21 other countries at Geneva, 
Switzerland, were announced on June 7.1 The 
first stage of the concessions granted by the United 
States will become effective June 30. 

Twenty-two of the 35 governments that are par- 
ties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (Garr) completed negotiations at this con- 
ference. The negotiations began January 18, and 
the results were signed on May 23 by representa- 
tives of al] 22 governments. 

Herbert V. Prochnow, Deputy Under Secretary 
of State for Economic A ffairs, signed on behalf of 
President Eisenhower, who has the authority 
under the Trade Agreements Act to enter into 
trade agreements. 

A “concession” is usually either a reduction of a 
tariff rate or a commitment not to raise an existing 
rate. 

The United States and each of the other 21 gov- 
ernments struck a mutually satisfactory balance of 
concessions on products which figure importantly 
in their two-way trade. In the bargaining, weight 
was given to many factors, including the amount 
of the existing trade in the commodities affected ; 
the amount of trade expansion which the conces- 
sions are likely to stimulate; the depth of each 
country’s tariff cuts, which for some foreign coun- 
tries ranges from a few percentage points to com- 





* The complete lists of commodities, the changes in tariff 
rates, and a detailed analysis are given in a 311-page re- 
port which may be purchased for $1 from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. The report is Department of State 
publication 6348, Commercial Policy Series 158, entitled 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade: Analysis of 
United States Neygotiations—Siath Protocol (Including 
Schedules) of Supplementary Concessions, Negotiated at 
Geneva, Switzerland, January-May 1956. 
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plete elimination of the tariff (100 percent) ; and 
the question of how soon the concessions will go 
into effect. 

The 21 countries granted concessions to the 
United States applying to $400 million of our ex- 
ports to them in 1954 (the latest year for which 
complete figures are available). Under Garr 
rules U.S. exporters will benefit not only from 
these concessions but also from concessions which 
the other countries granted to one another. No 
dollar estimate of the existing trade coverage of 
these added benefits is available. 

In the direct tariff negotiations, concessions 
were obtained for a wide range of U.S. export 
commodities, including, for example, citrus fruit 
and other citrus products exported to eight coun- 
tries including Canada, Benelux, and the Federal 
Republic of Germany; animal tallow and lard to 
Germany, Austria, and Chile; beer, shrimp, and 
oysters to Canada. Sixteen countries gave con- 
cessions on one or more of a wide variety of chemi- 
cal products including plastic resins, antibiotics, 
insecticides, photographic film, and _ synthetic 
textile fibers. Canada, Finland, Germany, Italy, 
Norway, Sweden, and the United Kingdom gave 
concessions on some or all machine tools and at- 
tachments; concessions on various iron and steel 
products were obtained from Canada, France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, Peru, and the United 
Kingdom. Concessions were also obtained from 
Benelux, Chile, the Dominican Republic, and Ger- 
many on tobacco or tobacco products. Other im- 
portant groups of concessions obtained for export 
to various destinations are heavy machinery, re- 
frigerating and air-conditioning equipment, office 
machinery, motor vehicles, airplanes, electrical 
equipment, other canned fruits and vegetables, and 
petroleum products, 

Substantial additional benefits for U.S. exports 
will result from the other countries’ negotiations 
with each other. For example, in a multilateral 
negotiation the United Kingdom, Germany, and 
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Benelux agreed to substantial reductions in their 
duties on paper and paper products in return for 
concessions on textiles and other manufactured 
products from Norway, Sweden, and Finland. 
These reduced duties will also be available to U.S. 
exporters. Canada gave Cuba a concession on 
cigar leaf tobacco which should bring substantial 
benefits to U.S. exporters of that commodity to 
Canada. 

The United States granted concessions, in terms 
of tariff rates actually effective at the present time, 
which would apply to $519 million worth of our 
1954 imports from the country with which each 
concession was initially negotiated. Imports of 
these same items from other participating coun- 
tries amounted to an additional $134 million, so 
that the total trade of all participating countries 
covered by the concessions comes to $653 million. 

The United States also granted a potential con- 
cession on one item—copper—which could affect 
$158 million of imports on the basis of 1954 sta- 
tistics, if it were to become effective. However, 
the import tax of 2 cents a pound is now sus- 
pended by U.S. domestic law, and, even if the tax 
were reimposed, the reduction would not operate 
if the price of copper fell below 24 cents a pound. 

Nearly all of the U.S. concessions, which were 
made under the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1955 (known before passage as H.R. 1), were 
made under the provision which authorizes the 
President to reduce tariffs by no more than 15 
percent below the rates existing January 1, 1955, 
normally in three annual stages. ‘ 

Although other countries’ concessions vary 
widely in depth, many are deeper than the 15 per- 
cent which was the maximum limit governing al- 
most all U.S. concessions. For example, almost 
80 percent of the trade coverage of Germany’s 
concessions to us are tariff reductions of 25 per- 
cent or more. Half of the trade coverage of 
Canada’s concessions to us are cuts of more than 
21 percent, and the Canadians are also benefiting 
U.S. exporters by removing on certain commodi- 
ties the preferential treatment which they have 
been giving to British Commonwealth members. 

Also, with few exceptions, other countries will 
put their concessions into effect all at once, within 
the next few months. 

Among the concessions granted by the United 
States there are several which have but little likeli- 
hood of affecting trade volume, even though they 
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may help the other countries concerned earn more 
dollars. For example, the United States made a 
concession to the United Kingdom on Scotch 
whisky. Our imports of Scotch whisky in 1954 
were valued at more than $60 million, and it is 
doubtful whether the tariff, even now, is a sig- 
nificant restrictive factor. Thus, while our tariff 
reduction may make trade in Scotch whisky more 
profitable, it is doubtful whether the concession 
has much trade-expansion potential. 

What the United States gave in these negotia- 
tions included not only a guid pro quo for new con- 
cessions but also compensation for various past 
U.S. tariff increases, including our escape-clause 
action on bicycles. 

The total trade coverage of concessions granted 
by the United States in all of the Garr negotia- 
tions up to now about equals the total trade cover- 
age of concessions which have been obtained by the 
United States in Garr to improve the tariff treat- 
ment of American exports; and the figure remains 
at about $7 billion a year each way. 

Neither these figures nor the estimate of 60,000 
items covered by Garr is much changed by this 
year’s negotiations, since most of the commodities 
had already been the subject of past concessions at 
Geneva in 1947; at Annecy, France, in 1947; at 
Torquay, England, in 1950-51; or at the 1955 
conference in Geneva at which Japan was brought 
into full Garr participation. The contribution of 
the new negotiations is to have brought about fur- 
ther tariff reductions and preference eliminations 
on a portion of the trade already covered. 

The tariff concessions granted by the United 
States involve a variety of tariff categories and 
include Scotch whisky, vermoutli, certain chemi- 
cals, aluminum, steel bars and tubes, automobiles 
and parts, airplanes and parts, unsweetened choco- 
late, oriental-type cigarette leaf tobacco, smoked 
sardines, sheet and plate glass, calculating ma- 
chines, wrapping paper, carpets and rugs, fish oils, 
woven silk fabrics, piano accordions, synthetic 
rubber. 


The Participating Countries 

In terms of trade coverage, the largest negotia- 
tion which the United States carried on at Geneva 
was with the United Kingdom. Next largest were 
those with Canada, Italy, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, and Benelux. 

Following are the 22 countries that completed 
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negotiations: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Can- 
ada, Chile, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Finland, France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Haiti, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
Norway, Peru, Sweden, Turkey, the United King- 
dom, and the United States. 

In addition, the High Authority of the European 
Coal and Steel Community participated for the 
first time in a Garr tariff conference. Acting as 
agent for the six member states, the High Au- 
thority negotiated reductions in the tariff rates of 
France, Germany, and Italy on certain iron and 
steel products. It did not negotiate reducticns in 
the rates of Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg (Benelux), because their rates are generally 
lower than those of the other three. 

The total trade coverage of all the concessions 
made by the whole group in these negotiations is 
estimated at about $2.5 billion in 1954. 


Application of U.S. Tariff Concessions to Other 
Countries of the Free World 

The tariff reductions granted by the United 
States will apply to imports into the United States 
from all free-world countries. This is in accord- 
ance with the policy established by Congress in the 
trade-agreements legislation. The reductions will 
not, however, apply to imports from the Soviet- 
dominated bloc. Tariff reductions granted by the 
United States under the trade-agreements program 
are required to be withheld from the Soviet-domi- 
nated countries by section 5 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951, as amended. 

Total imports into the United States from all 
foreign countries of products to which the tariff 
concessions granted by the United States will 
apply amounted to $911 million in 1954. Of this 
amount the countries which negotiated at Geneva 
supplied 89 percent, or $811 million. 

Most of the other governments which took part 
in the Geneva conference will also extend widely 
the concessions they have granted in the negotia- 
tions. Thus, even though the greatest advantages 
resulting from the Geneva negotiations will ac- 
crue to the negotiating countries, free-world trade 
in general will be better off for their having taken 
place. 


Comparison of U.S. Concessions With ‘Public List’ 


U.S. participation in the conference was carried 
out on behalf of the President in accordance with 
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regular procedures. Recommendations as to items 
to be listed, offers to be made, and concessions to 
be sought were made to him by the Interdepart. 
mental Committee on Trade Agreements, consist- 
ing of representatives of the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, Defense, Interior, Labor, 
State, and Treasury; the International Coopera- 
tion Administration; and a member of the United 
States Tariff Commission. The President ap. 
proved these recommendations and the results of 
the negotiations. 

On September 21, 1955, the executive branch 
published a list of items on which U.S. concessions 
would be considered.? This “public list” was 
supplemented on December 9, 1955.3 Public hear- 
ings were held on all these items. 

All of the products on which concessions were 
granted by the United States were selected from 
that list. The United States, however, did not 
make concessions on the whole list. 

No duty was reduced below a “peril point” rate 
found by the Tariff Commission. 

The entire public list covered trade from all 
countries of about $1,630,000,000. The conces- 
sions actually granted were on products with a 
trade coverage of about $911 million from all 
countries. 


Tariff Increases 


The United States negotiated two increases in 
its tariff rates—on liquid sugar and certain fur- 
felt hats and hat bodies. The object of the liquid- 
sugar renegotiation was to bring the tariff rates 
on liquid sugar up to the existing level of the tariff 
on dry crystalline sugar. 

In the case of the hats and hat bodies, the 
principal object was to achieve the approximate 
level of protection which had been intended in the 
escape-clause action taken by the United States in 
1950. A 1955 judicial determination held that 
the escape-clause rates did not apply to most of 
the hat bodies to which the escape-clause action 
had been directed, so that without some new 
action the domestic industry stood to lose the 
intended protection. 

In its “peril point” report in connection with 
the 1956 Geneva negotiations, the Tariff Commis- 
sion found that tariff increases were necessary to 
prevent serious injury to the domestic industries 


* BuLLETIN of Sept. 26, 1955, p. 507. 
® Tbid., Dec. 19, 1955, p. 1020. 
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roducing tungsten alloys and violins and violas. 
In both of these cases, however, it developed that 
the advantages of negotiating the increases would 
have been outweighed by attendant disadvantages 
which made it undesirable to accomplish the in- 
creases by this means. Also, in the case of tung- 
sten alloys, since some but not all alloys were 
specified in the public list, negotiating the increase 
on some but not others would have unduly com- 
plicated our tariff structure without adequate 
economic justification. 

As required by law, the President on June 7 
sent a message to Congress concerning his reasons 
for not negotiating these increases. The con- 
siderations entering into this decision would not 
be a bar to applications by domestic producers of 
these products for escape-clause action. 


Use of the “‘50 Percent’? Authority 


The Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955, 
besides authorizing reductions of 15 percent, also 
authorizes the President, in cases where rates now 
are more than 50 percent of the value of the im- 
ported goods, to reduce such rates to 50 percent, 
normally in three stages. This “50 percent” 
authority was used in relatively few of the U.S. 
concessions. The trade coverage of these conces- 
sions was quite small, possibly because the very 
high rates have held down imports. 

Of the total trade coverage of the U.S. conces- 
sions, only $3.5 million involved use of the “50 
percent” provision. About half of this $3.5 mil- 
lion is a single item, silk handkerchiefs and muf- 


- flers, on which a concession to Japan will reduce 


the rate from 60 percent to 50. On several minor 
sundries items, mostly ornamented wearing ap- 
parel and fabrics, the rates were reduced from 90 
percent to 50. 


Example of Tariff Cut in Three Stages 


Here is an illustration of how the U.S. three- 
stage reductions will be put into effect: The pres- 
ent U.S. tariff on candied orange peel is 4 cents a 
pound. The United States granted a 15 percent 
reduction in this rate. This is a reduction of .6 
cents per pound. Thus the ultimate new rate will 
be 3.4 cents. But the cut will be made in three 
steps—to 3.8 cents on June 30, 1956, to 3.6 cents a 
year later, and to 3.4 cents 2 years later. 
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Simplification of Rates 


When U.S. duties are reduced, either under the 
15-percent authority or the authority to reduce 
duties to 50 percent, the law permits minor addi- 
tional reductions on items which are reduced in 
order to simplify tariff rates. This applies to in- 
termediate stages as well as to the ultimate new 
rates. Thus the reductions in the three stages are 
not always identical in amount. 

The rules for applying these additional reduc- 
tions—or “roundings”—are complex, but such re- 
ductions may never exceed one-half of one per- 
cent ad valorem (or its equivalent if the tariff is in 
such terms as cents per pound). 


PROCLAMATION GIVING EFFECT TO 1956 
TARIFF CONCESSIONS 


Press release 320 dated June 13 


The President on June 13, 1956, signed a proc- 
lamation giving effect to the concessions negotiated 
by the United States at the 1956 tariff negotiations 
held at Geneva, Switzerland, by contracting parties 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
Pursuant to the provisions of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, most of these U.S. concessions will 
be made effective in three annual stages, and the 
proclamation provides that the first of these stages 
will enter into force on June 30, 1956. The proc- 
lamation also makes effective on the same date 
an increase in duty on certain hat bodies negoti- 
ated by the United States and, to the extent pos- 
sible under the trade agreements authority, an in- 
crease on liquid sugar. It contains a number of 
adjustments regarding prior proclamations re- 
sulting from the recent negotiations, principally 
relating to the preferential treatment of certain 
Cuban products. 


Text of Proclamation ‘ 


1. WHEREAS, pursuant to the authority vested in the 
President by the Constitution and the statutes, including 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (48 Stat. 
(pt. 1) 943, ch. 474, 57 Stat. (pt. 1) 125, ch. 118, 59 Stat. 
(pt. 1) 410, ch. 269), on October 30, 1947, he entered into 
a trade agreement with certain foreign countries, which 
trade agreement consists of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (hereinafter referred to as “the General 
Agreement”), including a schedule of United States con- 
cessions (hereinafter referred to as “Schedule XX 


“No. 3140; 21 Fed. Reg. 4237. 
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(Geneva—1947)’’), and the Protocol of Provisional Appli- 
cation of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
together with a Final Act (61 Stat. (pts. 5 and 6) A7, 
All, and A2050) ; 

2. WHEREAS the trade agreement specified in the first 
recital of this proclamation has been supplemented by 
several subsequent agreements, including: 


(a) The Protocol Modifying Part I and Article XXIX 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, of Sep- 
tember 14, 1948, (3 UST (pt. 4) 5355), 

(b) The Annecy Protocol of Terms of Accession to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, of October 10, 
1949, (64 Stat. (pt. 3) B139), including a supplemental 
schedule of United States concessions (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “Schedule XX (Annecy—1949)’’), 

{c) The Torquay Protocol to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, of April 21, 1951, (3 UST (pts. 1 
and 2) 615 and 1841), including a supplemental schedule 
of United States concessions (hereinafter referred to as 
“Schedule XX (Torquay—1951)”), 

(d) The Declaration on the Continued Application of 
Schedules to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
of March 10, 1955, (TIAS 3487), and 

(e) The Protocol of Terms of Accession of Japan to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, of June 7, 1955, 
(TIAS 3488), including a supplemental schedule of United 
States concessions ; 





3. WHEREAS by the following proclamations the Presi- 
dent has proclaimed such modifications of existing duties 
and other import restrictions of the United States, or 
such continuance of existing customs or excise treatment 
of articles imported into the United States as were found 
to be required or appropriate to carry out the trade agree- 
ment specified in the first recital of this proclamation or 
agreements supplemental thereto, or has terminated in 
whole or in part proclamations specified in this recital: 


Proclamation 2761A, of December 16, 1947, (61 Stat. (pt. 
2) 1103), Proclamation 2769, of January 30, 1948, (62 
Stat. (pt. 2) 1479), Proclamation 2782, of April 22, 1948, 
(62 Stat. (pt. 2) 1500), Proclamation 2784, of May 4, 1948, 
(62 Stat. (pt. 2) 1505), Proclamation 2790, of June 11, 
1948, (62 Stat. (pt. 2) 1515), Proclamation 2791, of June 
12, 1948, (62 Stat. (pt. 2) 1519), Proclamation 2792, of 
June 25, 1948, (62 Stat. (pt. 2) 1520), Proclamation 2798, 
of July 15, 1948, (62 Stat. (pt. 2) 1528), Proclamation 
2809, of September 7, 1948, (62 Stat. (pt. 2) 1553), 
Proclamation 2829, of March 8, 1949, (68 Stat. (pt. 1) 
1261), Proclamation 2865, of November 30, 1949, (64 Stat. 
(pt. 2) A376), Proclamation 2867, of December 22, 1949, 
(64 Stat. (pt. 2) A380), Proclamation 2874, of March 1, 
1950, (64 Stat. (pt. 2) A390), Proclamation 2884, of April 
27, 1950, (64 Stat. (pt. 2) A399), Proclamation 2888, of 
May 13, 1950, (64 Stat. (pt. 2) A405), Proclamation 2895, 
of June 17, 1950, (64 Stat. (pt. 2) A416), Proclamation 
2901, of September 6, 1950, (64 Stat. (pt. 2) A427), 
Proclamation 2908, of October 12, 1950, (64 Stat. (pt. 2) 
A443), Proclamation 2912, of October 30, 1950, (64 Stat. 
(pt. 2) A450), Proclamation 2916, of December 29, 1950, 
(64 Stat. (pt. 2) A456), Proclamation 2929, of June 2, 
1951, (65 Stat. C12), Proclamation 2935, of August 1, 1951, 
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(65 Stat. C25), Proclamation 2949, of October 19, 1951, 
(65 Stat. C44), Proclamation 2954, of November 26, 1951, 
(66 Stat. C6), Proclamation 2959, of January 5, 1952, 
(66 Stat. C15), Proclamation 2960, of January 5, 1952, 
(66 Stat. C16), Proclamation 2986, of August 16, 1952, (67 
Stat. C7), Proclamation 3007, of March 2, 1953, (67 Stat, 
C35), Proclamation 3040, of December 24, 1953, (68 Stat, 
(pt. 2) C26), Proclamation 3059, of June 30, 1954, (68 
Stat. (pt. 2) C44), Proclamation 3100, of June 29, 1955, 
(69 Stat. C38), Proclamation 3105, of July 22, 1955, (69 
Stat. C44), Proclamation 3108, of August 18, 1955, (3CFR, 
1955 SUPP., p. 42), and Proclamation 3128, of March 16, 
1956 (21 F. R. 1798) ; 


4. WueErEAs I have found as a fact that certain existing 
duties and other import restrictions of the United States 
of America and of Australia, the Republic of Austria, 
the Kingdom of Belgium, Canada, the Republic of Chile, 
the Republic of Cuba, the Kingdom of Denmark, the 
Dominican Republic, the Republic of Finland, the French 
Republic, the Federal Republic of Germany, the Republic 
of Haiti, the Republic of Italy, Japan, the Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg, the Kingdom of the Netherlands, the 
Kingdom of Norway, Peru, the Kingdom of Sweden, the 
Republic of Turkey, and the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, all being contracting parties 
to the General Agreement, are unduly burdening and re- 
stricting the foreign trade of the United States of America 
and that the purposes declared in section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, will be promoted by a trade 
agreement between the Government of the United States 
of America and the Governments of some or all of the 
other countries referred to in this recital; 

5. WHEREAS, pursuant to section 3 (a) of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 (65 Stat. 72, ch. 141), 
I transmitted to the United States Tariff Commission 
for investigation and report lists of all articles imported 
into the United States of America to be considered for 
possible modification of duties and other import restric- 
tions, imposition of additional import restrictions, or 
continuance of existing customs or excise treatment in 
the trade agreement negotiations with the governments 
of the foreign countries referred to in the fourth recital 
of this proclamation, and the Tariff Commission made 
an investigation in accordance with section 3 of the 
said Trade Agreements Extension Act and thereafter 
reported to me its determinations made pursuant to 
the said section within the time period specified in the 
said section 3; 

6. WHEREAS reasonable public notice of the intention 
to conduct trade agreement negotiations was given, the 
views presented by persons interested in such negotia- 
tions were received and considered, and information 
and advice with respect to such negotiations were sought 
and obtained from the Departments of State, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Defense, and from other sources; 

7. WuereAs, the period for the exercise of the authority 
of the President to enter into foreign trade agreements 
under section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
having been extended by section 2 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1955 (69 Stat. 162, ch. 169) from 
June 12, 1955, until the close of June 30, 1958, on May 
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93, 1956, as a result of the finding specified in the fourth 
recital of this proclamation, I entered, through my 
duly empowered plenipotentiary, into a trade agreement 
providing for the application of the relevant provisions 
of the General Agreement to additional schedules of tariff 
concessions relating to the countries named in the said 
fourth recital of this proclamation, which trade agree- 
ment consists of the Sixth Protocol of Supplementary 
Concessions to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, dated May 23, 1956, including the Annex thereto 
containing a supplemental schedule of United States 
concessions (hereinafter referred to as “Schedule XX 
(Geneva—1956)”, and which trade agreement is authen- 
tic in the English and French languages as indicated 
therein, and a copy of which in the English language is 
annexed to this proclamation; ° 

8. WHEREAS, the protocol of Supplementary Concessions 
specified in the seventh recital of this proclamation hav- 
ing been signed on behalf of the Government of the 
United States of America on May 23, 1956, and the notifi- 
cation of the intention to apply the concessions provided 
for in Schedule XX (Geneva—1956) having been given 
on May 31, 1956, to the Executive Secretary to the Con- 
tracting Parties to the General Agreement pursuant to 
paragraph 2 of the said Protocol of Supplementary Con- 
cessions, the said Schedule XX (Geneva—1956) will be- 
come a schedule to the said General Agreement relating 
to the United States of America on June 30, 1956, and the 
concessions provided for in the said Schedule XX (Ge- 
neva—1956) shall then enter into force as specified 
therein ; 

9. WHEREAS, under the authority of subsection (a) (3) 
(D) of section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
and of subsection (b) (2) thereof by reference to that 
subsection, I have determined, in the case of those modi- 
fications of existing duties proclaimed in Parts I (a) and 
II (a) of this proclamation which reflect decreases in 
duties exceeding the limitations specified in subsection 
(a) (2) (D) or (a) (3) (B) of the said section 350, or 
in subsection (b) (2) thereof by reference to those sub- 
sections, that such decreases will simplify the computa- 
tion of the amount of duty imposed with respect to the 
articles concerned ; 

10. WHEREAS I have made the determinations regard- 
ing the ad valorem equivalent of specific rates of duty 
(and combinations of rates including a specific rate) and 


* Not printed in the Freperat Reoister. The text of the 
protocol is being published at Geneva, Switzerland, by 
the Contracting Parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, in separate volumes in Bnglish and 
French. The title of the English volume is “General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade: Sixth Protocol of Sup- 
plementary Concessions”. The English text of Schednle 
XX (United States of America) is being reproduced in 
Treasury Decisions (Customs). The text in languages 
in which authentic, together with an English transla- 
tion of those portions authentic in French only, will be 
published in Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
and in the bound volumes of United States Treaties 
and Other International Agreements. [Footnote in the 
FeperaAL ReGIster] 
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regarding representative periods, under the authority of 
subsection (a) (2) (D) (ii) of section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, and of subsections (a) (3) (D) 
and (b) (2) thereof by reference, directly or indirectly, 
to the said subsection (a) (2) (D) (ii), in the case of 
each modification of existing duties proclaimed in this 
proclamation for which such a determination was rele- 
vant, using, to the maximum extent practicable, the 
standards of valuation contained in section 402 of the 
said Tariff Act of 1930; 

11. WuHeEREAs I find that each modification of existing 
duties and other import restrictions of the United States 
of America and each continuance of existing customs or 
excise treatment of articles imported into the United 
States of America which is proclaimed in Part I (a) of 
this proclamation will be required or appropriate, on 
and after the date specified in the said Part, to carry 
out the trade agreement specified in the seventh recital 
of this proclamation ; 

12. WHEREAS, pursuant to the authority vested in the 
President by the Constitution and the statutes, including 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended in the 
manner referred to in the first recital of this proclama- 
tion, on October 30, 1947, he entered into an exclusive 
trade agreement with the Government of the Republic 
of Cuba (61 Stat. (pt. 4) 3699), which exclusive trade 
agreement includes certain portions of other documents 
made a part thereof and provides for the treatment in 
respect of ordinary customs duties of products of the Re- 
public of Cuba imported into the United States of 
America ; 

13. Wuereas by the following proclamations the Presi- 
dent has proclaimed, in respect of products of the Re- 
publie of Cuba, such modifications of existing duties and 
other import restrictions of the United States, or such 
additional import restrictions of the United States, or 
such continuance of existing customs or excise treatment 
of articles imported into the United States as were found 
to be required or appropriate to carry out the exclusive 
trade agreement specified in the twelfth recital of this 
proclamation, or has terminated in whole or in part proc- 
lamations specified in this recital: Proclamation 2764, of 
January 1, 1948, (62 Stat. (pt. 2) 1465), Proclamation 
2946, of October 4, 1951, (65 Stat. C39), Proclamation 
3099, of June 25, 1955, (69 Stat. C36), and the proclama- 
tions of January 30, 1948, April 22, 1948, May 4, 1948, 
June 11, 1948, June 25, 1948, July 15, 1948, March 8, 1949, 
November 30, 1949, December 22, 1949, March 1, 1950, 
April 27, 1950, May 13, 1950, September 6, 1950, October 
12, 1950, June 2, 1951, December 24, 1953, and July 22, 
1955, specified in the third recital of this proclamation ; 

14. Wuereas Part II of Schedule XX (Geneva—1947), 
which was made a part of the exclusive trade agreement 
specified in the twelfth recital of this proclamation, is 
supplemented by Part II of the Schedule XX (Geneva— 
1956), and I determine that it is required or appropriate, 
on and after the date specified in Part Ii (a) of this 
proclamation, to carry out the said exclusive trade agree- 
ment that Part II of the said Schedule XX (Geneva— 
1947) be applied as supplemented by the said Part II of 
Schedule XX (Geneva—1956) ; 

15. Wuereas I determine that, in view of the finding set 
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forth in the eleventh recital of this proclamation, it will 
not be required or appropriate to carry out the exclusive 
trade agreement specified in the twelfth recital of this 
proclamation on and after June 30, 1956, to include the 
items identified below in this recital in the list set forth in 
the sixteenth recital of the proclamation of July 22, 1955, 
specified in the third recital of this proclamation: 


Items in the 16th recital of the Proclamation of July 22, 
1955 to be deleted effective June 30, 1956 


411 802 

717 (c) 1530 (e) 
772 1541 (a); 
778 


16. WHEREAS, in view of the amendment of Article I 
of the General Agreement by section A (iii) of paragraph 
1 of the Protocol Modifying Part I and Article XXIX 
of the said General Agreement specified in the second re- 
cital of this proclamation, of the inclusion of certain 
products in Part I of Schedule XX (Torquay—1951) and 
in Part I of Schedule XX (Geneva—1956), and of the in- 
clusion of item 774 in Part II of Schedule XX (Geneva— 
1956), it is required or appropriate that, effective June 
30, 1956, the references to Article I of the said General 
Agreement in the sixth and seventh recitals of the proc- 
lamation of January 30, 1948, specified in the third recital 
of this proclamation be amended to refer to the fourth 
instead of the third paragraph of the said Article I, and 
that the list set forth in the seventh recital of the said 
proclamation of January 30, 1948, as amended, be further 
amended to read as follows: 





Tariff Act 
of 1930, Description of Products 
paragraph 


Rate of Duty 





408 | Boxes, barrels, and other articles containing 
oranges, lemons, limes, grapefruit, shad- 
docks or pomelos. 

743 | Grapefruit: 

When entered during the period from 
August 1 to September 30, inclusive in 
any year. 

When entered during the month of | %o¢ per lb. 
October in any year. 

743 | Limes, in their natural state, or in brine. .| 1¢ per Ib. 

747 Pineapples, not in crates and not in bulk. . 27¢ per crate of 


124% ad val. 


1}6¢ per Ib. 


45 cu. ft 
752 | Watermelons, in their natural state, not | 20% ad val. 
specially provided for. 
765 | Beans, not _— provided for: 
Green or — 
Lima 
When — during the period from | 24¢ per Ib. 
December 1 in any year to the fol- 
lowing May 31, inclusive. 
When entered during the month of | 2Yo¢ per Ib. 
November in any year. 
772 | Tomatoes in their natural state: 
When entered during the period from | 2.1¢ per Ib. 


March 1 to July 14, inclusive, or during 
the period from September 1 to Novem- 
ber 14, inclusive, in oy dy 

When entered dur period from 
November 15, in any year, to the last 
af of the following ebruary, inclu- 


774/1V 1 in their natural state: 
ucumbers, when entered during the 
period from December 1, in any year, 
to the last day of the following Feb- 
Squad , inclusive. 

Tae ar ea ee 1Mof¢ per lb. 
774 recent in their natural state, when en- 
tered during the od from December 
1 in any year to the following March 31, 
inclusive: 


1¢ per Ib. 


2¢ per Ib. 
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When the rate applied to the pe gvoriens 
of Cuba is 0.57 cent per po’ 

When the rate applied to the roduct 1.14¢ per Ib, 
of Cuba is 0.54 oo 

When the rate applied to the product 1.1¢ per lb, 
of Cuba is 0.5 cent per pound. 

775 | Pimentos, packed in brine or in oil, or | 4%6¢ per Ib. 

prepared or preserved in any manner. 
802 | Ethyl] alcohol for beverage purposes. . . . 


1005 (a) (1) 


1.17¢ per lb, 


$2.25 per proof 
gal. 


Cordage, including cables, tarred or un- 
tarred, composed of three or more strands, 
each strand composed of two or more 

arns: 
Wholly or in chief value of henequen: 
Smaller than 34 inchin diameter . . .| 1¢ per Ib. and 
7 7% ad val. 
RN sein, baths ake abekae ak 1¢ per Ib. 

1406 ey i, and cigar bands, composed 

wholly or in chief value of paper litho- 

graphically printed in whole or in part 

from stone, gelatin, metal, or other 
material, but not printed in whole or in 
part in metal leaf and not specially pro- 
vided for (except labels and flaps not 
exceeding 10 square inches cutting size 
in dimensions, if embossed or die-cut): 
Printed in less than eight colors 
(bronze printing to be counted as 
two colors): 
pS | ee 21¢ per Ib. 
Ce ge ae aries 31¢ per Ib. 
Printed in eight or more colors 
(bronze printing to be counted as 
two colors): 
COS a rs 28¢ per Ib. 
IR rh ok hie. ow 8 ao Ub 35¢ per Ib. 
1558 | Banana flour and plantain flour. ..... 14% ad val. 











17. WHEREAS, agreement for such withdrawal and modi- 
fications having been reached pursuant to Article XXVIII 
of the General Agreement, and pursuant to the procedures 
provided for in paragraph 1 (b) of the Declaration on 
the Continued Application of the Schedules to the said 
General Agreement specified in the second recital of this 
proclamation, I determine that it is required or appro- 
priate to carry out the trade agreement specified in the 
first recital of this proclamation that Part I of Schedule 
XX (Annecy—1949) be applied as though item 502 [first] 
were withdrawn therefrom, and that the value-bracket 
subclassifications preceding the subclassification for ar- 
ticles valued at more than $30 per dozen in item 1526 (a) 
in Part I of Schedule XX (Geneva—1947), item 502 [first] 
in Part II of the said Schedule XX (Geneva—1947), and 
item 502 in Part I of Schedule XX (Torquay—1951) be 
applied as though the said subclassifications and items 
read as follows: 


Part I oF SCHEDULE XX (GENEVA— — 








Tariff Act 
of 1930, Description of Products Rates of Duty 
paragraph 
1526(a) | Valued at not more than $9 perdozen. . . .| 55% ad val., but 
not less than 
$1.25 per doz. 
Valued at more than $9 and not more than 
$12 per dozen: 
6 a ea 55% ad val. 
MESS. Ge a bioes.e 5a Shee eee 65% ad val. 


Valued at more than $12 and not more 
than $18 per dozen: 
ee Pe ae ee ae eae 474% ad val. 
EN a Riya eit eats oa 65% ad val. 
Valued at more than $18 and not more than 
$24 per dozen: 


DEUS 2 5 0 ea a We es 40% ad val. 

RP ee ee ae ae ae oo ad val 

Valued at more than $24 and not more than % ad val. 
$30 per dozen. 
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Part II or SCHEDULE XX (GENEVA—1947) 





Tariff Act 
of 1930, 
paragraph 


Description of Products Rate of Duty 





502 | Molasses and sugar sirups, not specially pro- | 0.53 cents per 
vided for and not containing soluble non- pound of total 
sugar solids (excluding any foreign sub- sugars. 

stance that may have been added or de- 
veloped in the products) equal to more 
than 6% of the total soluble solids. 








Part I OF SCHEDULE XX (TORQUAY—1951) 





Tariff Act 
of 1930, 
paragraph 


Description of Products Rate of Duty 





0.6625 cents per 
pound of total 
sugars. 


502 | Molasses and sugar sirups, not specially 
provided for and not containing soluble 
non-sugar solids (excluding any foreign 
substance that may have been added or 
developed in the product) equal to more 
than 6% of the total soluble solids. 

Note: This item shall be effective only 
during such time as Title II of the Sugar 
Act of 1948 or substantially equivalent 
legislation is in effect in the United 
States, whether or not the quotas, or any 
of them, authorized by such legislation, 
are being applied or are suspended. 











18. WuereEas I determine that, upon the effectiveness of 
the modification of the concession provided for in item 
1526 (a) in Part I of Schedule XX (Geneva—1947) set 
forth in the seventeenth recital of this proclamation, the 
termination of the proclamation of December 16, 1947 
specified in the third recital of this proclamation insofar 
as it related to a part of the said item 1526 (a), by the 
proclamation of October 30, 1950, specified in the said 
third recital of this proclamation, will no longer be in the 
public interest; 

19. AND WHEREAS the following item was inadvertently 
omitted from the list set forth in the sixteenth recital of 
the proclamation of July 22, 1955, specified in the third 
recital of this proclamation, and I determine that the 
addition of the said item to the said list in its correct 
numerical order is required or appropriate to carry out 
the exclusive trade agreement specified in the twelfth 
recital of this proclamation on and after September 10, 


1955: 





Tariff Act 
of 1 Description of Products Rate of Duty 


paragraph 





397 | Articles or wares not specially provided for, | 5216% ad val. 
if composed wholly or in chief value of 
gold, or if plated with gold, or colored 
with gold lacquer, whether partly or 
wholly manufactured. 











Now, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States of America, acting under 
and by virtue of the authority vested in me by the Con- 
stitution and the statutes, including section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, do proclaim as follows: 


June 25, 1956 


Part I 


To the end that the trade agreement specified in the 
seventh recital of this proclamation may be carried out: 


(a) Subject to the provisions of subdivision (b) of this 
Part, such modifications of existing duties and other 
import restrictions of the United States of America and 
such continuance of existing customs or excise treat- 
ment of articles imported into the United States as 
are specified or provided for in paragraphs 1 to 6, in- 
clusive, of the Protocol of Supplementary Concessions 
specified in the said seventh recital of this proclamation 
and in Part I of Schedule XX (Geneva—-1956) contained 
in the Annex thereto shall be effective as follows: 


(1) The rates of duty and import tax specified in 
column A at the right of the respective descriptions of 
products in Part I of the said Schedule XX (Geneva-—1956), 
on and after June 30, 1956; 

(2) The rates of duty and import tax specified in 
columns B and C, respectively, at the right of the respec- 
tive descriptions of products in Part I of said Schedule 
XX (Geneva-1956), on and after the appropriate dates 
determined in accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph 2 of the “General Notes” at the end of the said 
Schedule XX (Geneva-1956) : 


Provided, That in the case of a product which is described 
in both Part I and Part II of the said Schedule XX 
(Geneva—1956), the rate in Part I, when lower, shall be 
applied to the product of the Republic of Cuba. 


(b) The application of the provisions of subdivision 
(a) of this Part and of subdivision (a) of Part II of this 
proclamation shall be subject to the right of withdrawal 
of concessions and to the other applicable terms, condi- 
tions, and qualifications set forth in paragraphs 1 to 6, 
inclusive, of the said Protocol of Supplementary Conces- 
sions, in Schedule XX (Geneva—1956), including the 
Genera! Notes, contained in the Annex thereto, in Parts 
I, II, and III of the General Agreement, including any 
applicable amendments and rectifications thereof, and 
in the Protocol of Provisional Application specified in the 
first recita) of this proclamation, and the application of 
the provisions of subdivision (a) of this Part and of 
subdivisiou (a) of Part II of this proclamation shall also 
be subject to the exception that no rate of duty or import 
tax shall be applied to a particular article by virtue of 
this proclamation if, when the article is entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse, for consumption more favorable 
customs treatment is prescribed for the article by any of 
the following then in effect: 


(1) A proclamation pursuant to section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1980, as amended, but the application of such 
more favorable treatment shall be subject to the quaiifi- 
cations set forth in the third paragraph of the general 
notes in Schedule XX (Geneva—1956! ; 

(2) Any other proclamation, a statute, or an executive 
order, Which proclamation, statute, or order either pro- 
vides for an exemption from duty or import tax or became 
effective subsequent to May 23, 1956. 








Part II 


To the end that the exclusive trade agreement specified 
in the twelfth recital of this proclamation may be carried 
out: 


(a) Subject to the qualifications and exceptions pro- 
vided for in subdivision (b) of Part I of this proclamation 
and to the qualifications set forth in the exclusive trade 
agreement with the Republic of Cuba specified in the 
twelfth recital of this proclamation, such modifications 
of existing duties and other import restrictions of the 
United States of America in respect of products of the 
Republic of Cuba and such continuance of existing cus- 
toms or excise treatment of products of the Republic of 
Cuba imported into the United States as are specified or 
provided for in paragraphs 1 to 6, inclusive, of the Pro- 
tocol of Supplementary Concessions specified in the sev- 
enth recital of this proclamation and in Part II of Sched- 
ule XX (Geneva—1956) contained in the Annex thereto 
shall be effective as follows: 


(1) The rates of duty and import tax specified in 
column A at the right of the respective descriptions of 
products in Part II of the said Schedule XX (Geneva— 
1956), on and after June 30, 1956 ; 

(2) The rates of duty and import tax specified in 
columns B and C, respectively, at the right of the respec- 
tive descriptions of products in Part II of said Schedule 
XX (Geneva—1956), on and after the appropriate 
dates determined in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph 2 of the “General Notes” at the end of the said 
Schedule XX (Geneva—1956) : 


Provided, That in the case of a product which is de- 
scribed in both Part I and Part II of the said Schedule XX 
(Geneva—1956), the rate in Part I, when lower, shall 
be applied to the product of the Republic of Cuba. 


(b) The list set forth in the sixteenth recital of the 
proclamation of July 22, 1955, specified in the third re- 
cital of this proclamation shall be amended (i) as pro- 
vided in the fifteenth recital of this proclamation, effec- 
tive June 30, 1956, and (ii) as provided in the nineteenth 
recital of this proclamation, effective September 10, 
1955. 


Part III 


To the end that the trade agreement specified in the 
first recital of this proclamation may be carried out, 
effective June 30, 1956: 


(a) The reference to Article I of the General Agree- 
ment in the sixth and seventh recitals of the proclama- 
tion of January 30, 1948, specified in the third recital of 
this proclamation, and the list set forth in the seventh 
recital of the said proclamation of January 30, 1948, 
shall be amended as provided in the sixteenth recital of 
this proclamation. 

(b) The value-bracket subclassifications preceding the 
subclassification for articles valued at more than $30 
per dozen in item 1526 (a) in Part I of Schedule XX 
(Geneva—1947) shall be applied as though the said sub- 
classifications read as set forth in the said seventeenth 
recital of this proclamation. 

(c) Item 502 [first] in Part II of Schedule XX 
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(Geneva—1947) shall be applied as though the said item 
read as set forth in the seventeenth recital of this procla- 
mation: 


Provided, That pending further proclamation by the 
President, the rate of duty for products described in this 
item testing less than 74.6 per centum total sugars shall 
be 0.15 cents per gallon plus 0.165 cents additional for 
each 1 per centum of total sugars over 48 per centum 
and fractions of 1 per centum in proportion. 


(d) Item 502 in Part I of Schedule XX (Torquay—1951) 
shall be applied as though the said item read as set forth 
in the seventeenth recital of this proclamation: Provided, 
That pending further proclamation by the President, the 
rate of duty for products described in this item testing 
less than 56.8 per centum total sugars shall be 0.375 cents 
per gallon plus 0.4125 cents additional for each 1 per 
centum of total sugars over 48 per centum and fractions 
of 1 per centum in proportion. 


Part IV 


So much of the proclamations of December 22, 1949, 
and May 13, 1950, specified in the third recital of this 
proclamation, and of any other proclamations specified 
therein, which give effect to the concession provided for 
in item 502 [first] in Part I of Schedule XX (Annecy— 
1949) specified in the seventeenth recital of this proc. 
lamation, and the proclamation of October 30, 1950, speci- 
fied in the third and eighteenth recitals of this 
proclamation are terminated, effective at the close of 
business June 29, 1956. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

DoneE at the City of Washington this thirteenth day 
of June in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, and of the Independence of 
of the United States of America the one hun- 
dred and eightieth. 


By the President: 


JOHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State 


[SEAL] 


President Reports to Congress 
on Certain Tariff Increases 


The White House announced on June 7 that the 
President had sent the following message to the 
Congress, as required by section 4 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1981. 


To THe Conaress OF THE UNITED STATES: 

This message is submitted pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Section 4 of the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1951, as amended. 

Under the authority of the trade agreements 
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legislation, the United States entered into a trade 
agreement at Geneva, Switzerland on May 23, 
1956 with other contracting parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. A copy of that 
agreement is submitted herewith. The United 
States received tariff concessions from other coun- 
tries on various products exported by the United 
States in return for tariff concessions by the 
United States. 

On two products the United States by separate 
action negotiated increases in the existing rates 
of duty. In one case, involving certain fur-felt 
hat bodies, a court decision had in effect nullified 
tariff increases which were proclaimed a few years 
ago as the result of an escape clause investigation. 
In its peril point investigation on these hat bodies, 
the Tariff Commission found that the lower rates 
resulting from the court decision should be in- 
creased. The negotiated increases raise the rates 
of duty to the peril points found by the Tariff 
Commission, and in general restore the rates which 
had been applicable under the escape clause proc- 
lamation prior to the court decision. In the other 
case, involving liquid sugar, there had been no 
peril point finding that an increase was necessary ; 
the objective was to equalize the rates applicable 
to dry and liquid sugar. 

In the other two cases—certain tungsten alloys 
and violins and violas—in which the Tariff Com- 
mission reported that increases in existing rates of 
duty were required, it was found that the advan- 
tages of negotiating the increases would have been 
outweighed by attendant disadvantages which 
made it undesirable to accomplish the increases by 
this means. Also, in the case of tungsten alloys, 
only one group was listed for negotiation while 
others, including ferro-tungsten, the most impor- 
tant in terms of imports, was not listed. Increas- 
ing the duty on the listed alloys would thus have 
unduly complicated our tariff structure without 
adequate economic justification. For these rea- 
sons, increased rates on tungsten alloys and violins 
and violas were not included in the trade agree- 
ment. These considerations would not be a bar 
to applications by domestic producers of these 
products for escape clause action under the pro- 
visions of Section 7 of the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1951. 

Dwicut D. E1seNHOWER 


Tur Wurst Hovss, 
June 7, 1956. 


June 25, 1956 


Transcript of Secretary Dulles’ 
News Conference 


Press release 314 dated June 12 


Secretary Dulles: Since I met with you the last 
time, several important things have occurred. 
There has been the release by the State Depart- 
ment of what we believe to be an authentic ver- 
sion of Khrushchev’s speech. There has been the 
adoption of an important resolution on Pales- 
tine by the United Nations Security Council.* 
There has been the visit here this week of Foreign 
Minister Pearson to discuss the possible evolution 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and 
we have here Chancellor Adenauer, who arrived 
yesterday. 

I have two prepared statements to make, copies 
of which will be available at the close of this con- 
ference. The first relates to the Refugee Relief 
Program.? 


Visa Allotments in Refugee Relief Act 


I wish to call to your attention an action which 
the Refugee Relief Program was required to take 
last week,’ and which points up in a forceful but 
unfortunate way the merit of the President’s re- 
peated requests that there be a reallocation of visa 
allotments contained in the Refugee Relief Act. 

We were compelled to announce that, effective 
midnight last night, no more applications for visas 
could be accepted for Iron Curtain escapees resid- 
ing in the Nato countries of continental Europe, 
plus Sweden, Turkey, and Iran—but not includ- 
ing Germany and Austria. Ten thousand visas 
were authorized for this group of escapees. About 
6,000 have been issued. We now have in process 
over 10,000 escapee applicants for the remaining 
4,000 visas. At the same time, we have thousands 
more visas authorized for Iron Curtain escapees 
residing in Germany and Austria than we have 
escapee applicants in thosa two countries. 

One of the President’s proposals was to reallo- 
cate visas from places where they are not needed 
to places where they are needed.* Over a month 
ago, I also testified before a Senate subcommittee 
urging congressional action to amend the Refugee 


1 BULLETIN of June 18, 1956, p. 1025. 

* The following three paragraphs were also released sep- 
arately as press release 313 dated June 12. 

* BULLETIN of June 18, 1956, p. 1024. 

* Tdid., June 13, 1955, p. 951. 
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Relief Act.5 The present situation confirms that 
need. 

The second statement which I have relates to 
the version of the Khrushchev speech on Stalin 
as issued here last week.® 


Khrushchev Speech 


It reveals a period of horror, but nothing un- 
expected. I recall that over 6 years ago, in War 
or Peace, I said about the Soviet Communist po- 
lice state: 

Dictatorships usually present a formidable exterior. 
They seem, on the outside, to be hard, glittering, and 
irresistible. Within, they are full of rottenness. They 
“are like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed appear 
beautiful outward, but are within full of dead men’s bones, 
and of all uncleanness.” 


That appraisal was challenged by many at the 
time, particularly by the Soviet regime itself. 
Now Khrushchev confirms, in detail, the abuses to 
which the Soviet-type dictatorship leads. 

But the evils which Khrushchev exposes and con- 
demns are not merely due to the personality of 
Stalin but due to a system which implements a 
philosophy which considers human beings as tools 
of the state, to be exploited for the glorification of 
the state. 

We can hope that Khrushchev’s revelations will 
mark the beginning of a change away from that 
system of dictatorship. But that, I fear, may not 
be his purpose. The purpose may be merely to 
persuade the subject peoples that the present dicta- 
torship is good because it condemns the past dicta- 
torship. 

There is only one cure for the evils of the im- 
posed Soviet dictatorship—that is, government 
which derives its powers from the consent of the 
governed. This is a lesson that history teaches, 
that Khrushchev confirms, and which needs to be 
applied if we are to have a world society of peace 
and justice. 

Now if you have any questions. 


Neutrality 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there seems to be a great deal 
of confusion as concerns the statement you made 
in your speech the other day about neutrality being 
“immoral” * and the President’s statement almost 
simultaneously that he wouldn’t be at all surprised 
that some nations preferred to, in view of the risks 
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involved in becoming members of an alliance—how 
do you reconcile those two points of view? 


A. In the first place, I point out that the quoted 
language you attribute to me is not complete or 
accurate. In the second place, I would point out 
that there is no difference whatever between the 
President and myself on this subject. I had a 
long discussion with him in the course of other 
matters on Thursday afternoon [June 7], and I 
can assure you that there is no difference whatever 
in our points of view. As far as language differ- 
ences are concerned, I think you can probably find 
I have expressed my own view on this subject a 
good many times over the last decade, perhaps 
50 times, and I doubt if on any two of those 50 
occasions I used precisely the same language. You 
can find a difference in my expression on every 
one of those 50 occasions. But I do not think that 
my views have changed. As the President said, 
it is a complicated subject and it is not possible 
to find a precise formula of identical words to deal 
with the subject as it comes up in different con- 
texts. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, can you explain the circum- 
stances under which the clarifying statement on 
neutrality * was issued by the White House on 
Thursday? 


A. No, the White House would issue its own 
statement if it thought fit to do so. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in your speech in which you 
said that the concept of neutrality was increasingly 
obsolete except under very exceptional circum- 
stances, would you tell us what kind of circum- 
stances you consider would not render it obsolete? 


A. Well, the outstanding example of neutrality 
is, of course, Switzerland. Switzerland has de- 
clined to join the United Nations because it recog- 
nizes that the United Nations Charter is incompat- 
ible with strict neutrality. 


Q. Well, would you apply that exceptional term 
to states like India and Indonesia, for example? 


5 Tbid., May 7, 1956, p. 773. 

°The following six paragraphs were also released sep- 
arately as press release 312 dated June i2 For text of 
Khrushchey speech, see Cong. Rec. of June 4, 1956, p. 
8465. 

‘BULLETIN of June 18, 1956, p. 999. 

® Tbid., p. 1004. 
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A. I don’t care at this time to get into naming 
states and passing judgment upon the course of 
action of other governments. 


Q. Could we put the question this way then, sir? 
Is it your feeling that those states which have 
joined alliances with the United States and other 
Western countries as of today should remain in 
them but you have no objection to those which do 
not at the moment have such alliances remaining 
outside them? Is it the status quo on that problem 
that you were approving? 

A. I am afraid that, if I tried to answer that 
question, you would find in the answer a fifth ver- 
sion, which you would then compare with the 
preceding fourth or third or second or first. I 
believe enough has been said on that subject to 
make quite clear the views of the administration 
with reference to neutrality. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is it fair then for us to infer 
from what you said this morning that there is no 
difference within this administration, and all the 
reporting on this subject is misleading the people 
as to the position of this Government? 


A. Well, I don’t want to pass judgment upon the 
reporting. I can say, and repeat what I said, 
which is that I had a discussion on this subject 
with the President on Thursday afternoon, and 
I am satisfied that there is no difference of opinion 
between the President and myself on that subject. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, did you talk to the President 
before his Wednesday press conference on the 
subject? He gave his remarks on neutrality as 
a volunteered statement, not in answer to a ques- 
tion. 

A. I prefer not to answer that. I think that 
the details of the personal relations between the 
President and myself don’t lend themselves to 
public exposition. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, do you agree with what the 
President said on this subject? 


A. I have said that there is no difference that 
I can detect between the views of the President 
and myself on this subject. 

Q. In that same speech you made a reference to 
our treaty with Formosa, and in it I believe you 
said that the President had the authority to use 
United States forces to defend Formosa if he 
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deemed it necessary. May I ask, isn’t he “re- 
quired” to use American forces to defend Formosa 
and only has the authority to use them to defend 
the offshore islands if that is necessary in his 
judgment? 


A. I do not believe that the act of Congress, as 
I recall it, did purport to or, indeed, that it con- 
stitutionally could “require” the President to use 
the Armed Forces of the United States in any par- 
ticular respect. The act said “authorized.” I do 
not, of course, want to leave any question or doubt 
but what the President has the full intention of 
using the forces of the United States, if need be, 
to defend Taiwan. I am merely addressing myself 
to the constitutional question of whether or not 
the Congress could impose any particular obliga- 
tion on the President in that respect. 


Talks With Chancellor Adenauer 


Q. Mr. Secretary, are you hopeful that your 
talks with Chancellor Adenauer this afternoon 
will produce a new Western approach to German 
reunification, especially in view of what Mr. 
Khrushchev said recently about his preferring 
the status quo in Germany to a unified Germany? 


A. I have no doubt that we shall discuss that 
question of German unification, particularly as 
against the background of the statement which 
Bulganin and Khrushchev made at the summit 
conference in Geneva. Then they said that the 
Four Powers had a responsibility for the reunifi- 
cation of Germany and agreed that Germany 
should be reunified by means of free elections. 
There is an apparent disparity between that as- 
surance and the more recent statements attributed 
to the Soviet leaders. That would certainly be a 
subject that we will discuss. I would not want 
now to forecast a result of that discussion because 
that would be to anticipate the views of Chancel- 
lor Adenauer, which I have not yet obtained. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the Turkish Government has 
within the last 10 days, I believe, put through its 
parliament a very strict new press-control law. 
Do you feel that this is in the interest of progress 
among our allies? 


A. Well, the views of the United States about 
freedom of the press are well known. What the 
impact of that law will be, I suppose, is to be de- 
termined not necessarily by speculation as to what 
could be done under the law but in the terms of 
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what actually is done. We hope and trust it will 
not impair the basic rights of the press to free 
exchange of information. 


Q. It has been widely reported that the Soviet 
Union suggested a proposal to cosponsor the Brit- 
ish resolution on Mr. Hammarskjold’s visit and 
that the United States opposed the Soviet co- 
sponsorship. Is this report correct, and, if so, 
what was the reason for the American opposition? 


A. That particular matter took place, as I re- 
call, when I was away, and I am not aware myself 
that there was any definite proposal of Soviet co- 
sponsorship. There was a question, I recall, as 
to whether the resolution should be put in by 
the United States, which had introduced the prior 
resolution, or by the United Kingdom, which 
thought it would be useful for it to do it, and we 
acquiesced in the view of the United Kingdom. 
I do not recall the other matter. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I have two questions with re- 
gard to the atoms-for-peace agreement which we 
signed with the Austrian Government last week. 
Was there any period or term included for the 
duration of that agreement; and, secondly, is it 
the first agreement of its kind that we have signed, 
or are there others under consideration? 


A. Excuse me, which agreement ? 


Q. The atoms-for-peace agreement that we 
signed with Austria last week. 


A. Well, we have signed agreements for nu- 
clear research plants with a good many countries. 
I am not aware there is anything different in 
what we did with Austria than with other coun- 
tries. If there is a difference, it has not been 
brought to my attention. 


Developing NATO 


Q. Mr. Secretary, can you tell us the outcome 
of your conversations with Mr. Pearson on the 
NATO problem? Did you make any progress? 


A. I can only say that the talks, in my opinion, 
were extremely useful. They were, of course, 
quite preliminary. Mr. Pearson has not yet met 
with his colleagues; so they have not had an op- 
portunity to exchange views. But they are inde- 
pendently checking on some of the points of view 
of the Naro countries. They plan to come to- 


* Tbid., p. 1088. 
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gether in Paris—I think early next month or 
perhaps the latter part of this month—and begin 
mapping out formally their plan of work. 

We had a good talk of a preliminary nature 
which was, I hope, constructive. Of course, the 
views of the United States are only the views 
of one country, and our own views are still at a 
formative and tentative stage. But I would think 
it was a useful and important talk. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you think it would be 
useful for the Joint Chiefs of Staff to make a 
visit to the Soviet Union? 


A. That is primarily a matter for military judg- 
ment, and I have no independent views of my 
own as to what the military value of that would 
be. I would assume the thinking in the military 
area was reflected pretty well by the decision of 
the President which was reported by Mr. Hagerty 
yesterday.” 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I wonder if you could just 
review for us how far you have gone in your own 
writings in expressing how you think NATO could 
be developed? 


A. The views that I have in that respect were 
pretty well set forth, I think, in the speech which 
I made in New York before the Associated Press 
prior to going to the last NATO ministerial meet- 
ing." But I would not care at this time to develop 
my thinking more fully than is indicated by that 
speech. The studies have gone forward. We 
have a very able group of officers within the De- 
partment of State who are studying the problem 
from a technical standpoint. 

You may recall that in that speech I indicated 
objectives to be served in harmonizing the policies 
of the member states, particularly in relation to 
the treaty area. I also pointed to certain prob- 
lems involved and that we did not want to get into 
a procedural bind which would enmesh us so as 
to deprive the member countries of all capacity 
for quick and decisive action. And I pointed out 
that the United States was not only an Atlantic 
country but also a country of the Americas, also 
a Pacific country, and that all those things had to 
be weighed. 


At a press briefing on June 11, James C. Hagerty, 
White House press secretary, announced the President’s 
decision not to entertain a Soviet invitation for all mem- 
bers of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff to visit the Soviet 
Union. 

" Butietin of Apr. 30, 1956, p. 706. 
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Now the study group which we have which is 
working within the Department, and with which 
Senator George is in close contact, is taking those 
propositions which I enunciated in that New York 
speech and attempting to develop them in terms of 
seeing where they would come out in terms of 
actual new procedures that might be adopted. It 
would be premature to indicate the thinking going 
on there, but I would say it is closely along the 
lines I outlined in my New York speech. 


The SEATO Alliance 


Q. Mr. Secretary, while you have been discuss- 
ing NATO at some length, there has been in- 
creased criticism, especially from the Philippines, 
of what they describe as the continued weakness 
of the SEATO alliance. Does the United States 
have plans to strengthen that alliance militarily 
or bringing in other countries? What will be the 
situation of SEATO in view of this criticism in 
Asia? 

A. I am not aware that there is any general 
rising criticism in Asia. We had, for example, 
earlier this year the joint operation which was 
given, I think, the name of “Firm Link,” and 
which made a very strong impression upon the 
Asian members. It showed the capacity of carry- 
ing out quickly and effectively an operation which 
would bring a great power to bear in those areas. 
The particular area then selected was the area of 
Bangkok in Thailand. The same could have been 
done elsewhere. : 

I think you know what certainly all the treaty 
members know—that we agreed and that it was 
understood from the very beginning that we 
would not attempt to establish a force-in-being in 
Serato comparable to the force-in-being which is 
assigned to Nato. We have to depend primarily 
upon an appropriate cooperation of local forces- 
in-being with the mobile striking power of the 
United States which is available in the Western 
Pacific and which is available to be used wherever 
it needs to be used. It may have to be used in 
Korea; it may have to be used in Taiwan; or it 
may have to be used in Viet-Nam or other places 
which cannot now be known. 

Pinning down particular forces to particular 
areas would not be to increase the strength gen- 
erally of the position in the Far East but actually 
would be to weaken it. The Philippines is as de- 
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pendent upon the maintenance of the integrity of 
the armistice in Korea and the independence of 
Taiwan (Formosa) and of Japan as it is in South- 
east Asia. And to take forces and tie them down 
in Southeast Asia would not be to strengthen in 
fact the position of any one of the Srato treaty 
powers. 

Now, what we are working on is the exercises 
and planning which will indicate how the forces 
available, which are ample, can be brought to bear 
on the areas of possible danger. I do not believe 
there is any weakening of Szato. I think it is 
developing very effectively along the lines that 
were forecast, and I am not officially aware of the 
particular criticisms which you refer to. I have 
seen some reference to them in the press, but I 
think there is a good understanding and good 
working relationship as far as SgaTo is concerned. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the British have decided to 
permit the shipment of rubber to Communist 
China. Can you tell us if that is done with 
American concurrence and, if not, what the United 
States view about it is? 

A. The action wasn’t taken with any agreement 
on the part of the United States. As you probably 
are aware, the so-called Chinese _list—-the 
CurnCom [China Committee] list—differs from 
the CoCom [Coordinating Committee] list, which 
applies to the Soviet-bloc countries, and is con- 
siderably enlarged beyond the CoCom list. At the 
time that list was established it was agreed that 
there could be exceptional action taken with re- 
spect to items which were not on the CoCo» list, 
in other words, items which could be bought by 
the Soviet-bloc countries but which were on the 
enlarged list as against the Chinese Communists. 
That provision for exceptional procedures 
has always been in that list and has from time to 
time been availed of. We do not know to what 
extent the rubber-producing countries intend to 
avail of that exception. They said they do intend 
to avail of it to some extent. The extent is un- 
known to us. The procedure is agreed and has 
been ever since the beginning, and we don’t form 
any judgment about it until we know in fact what 
is likely to happen. 


Foreign Aid Program 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you just came from a meet- 
ing of Democratic and Republican Senators on the 
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foreign aid program. Can you tell us what 
happened? 


A. We expressed to them the administration’s 
viewpoint with reference to the cut which the 
House made in authorizing the funds for the 
mutual security program and the conditions at- 
tached to the use of those funds in certain respects, 
and we had an exchange of views. A good many 
questions were asked. No commitments were 
sought or given. 


Q. In that connection, Mr. Secretary, in part, 
have you had any direct contact with the Presi- 
dent since his illness—either in person or by tele- 
phone—and in view of his enormous personal 
prestige in this matter of foreign policy and, in 
particular, the subject of foreign aid, how much, 
if any, do you think it may impair your foreign 
aid program by his being limited in action for 
some time because of this illness? 

A. I do not think it will impair the situation. 
The President’s views are fully known. No Mem- 
ber of the Congress this morning in conference had 
any doubts about what the President’s views are, 
or his reasons for them. You may recall that he 
expressed them quite directly and forcefully in 
a letter which he wrote to Minority Leader 
Martin” before the matter was debated by the 
House. And I do not look toward any impairment 
of the administration’s case because of the present 
indisposition of the President. 


Q. Does one infer from that, sir, that you not 
only hope but expect that the Senate will restore 
the House cut? 

A. Well, you can say that I hope it. I don’t 
indulge at the moment in the realm of speculation. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, the head of the Greek 
Orthodox Church in London was deported today 
to Greece. I wonder if you have any comment on 
that? 

A. I don’t know about that. I’m sorry. I 
haven’t heard of it and have no comment to make. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, can you give us your think- 
ing on the implications of the visit of Mr. Shepilov, 
the new Foreign Minister, to Cairo? 

A. Well, it emphasizes the fact which I have 
called attention to a good many times: that nowa- 
days, with the present means of communication, 


* Tbid., June 18, 1956, p. 1008. 
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foreign ministers travel a good bit instead of de- 
pending upon written communications. He seems 
to be following that example. 


Q. Tit-for-tat policy, sir? 


Q. Mr. Secretary, have you any comment to 
make about the last Bulganin message on disarma- 
ment? Are we now in a complete deadlock on 
this matter? 


A. Well, I would not say that we were at a com- 
plete deadlock by any means. Of course, the mes- 
sage from Bulganin was, in essence, the transmittal 
of the statement which had previously been 
issued by the Soviet Government, on May 14. 
And the main body of the communication was 
merely a transmittal of what we had already read 
in the newspapers. Now there was some accom- 
panying comment which will receive attention in 
due course. It is being studied by the State De- 
partment, being studied by the Defense Depart- 
ment. It is being studied by Mr. Stassen, the 
President’s Special Adviser, and, no doubt, we 
will have some talks with friendly governments 
that are concerned. Particularly, I suppose that 
would be one of the subjects which Chancellor 
Adenauer and I would talk about because it al- 
ludes, as you will recall, to the possible withdrawal 
of foreign troops from Germany. We have not 
yet come to any conclusions as to what kind of 
answer to make. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you expect to have any 
discussions with Mr. Adenauer pertaining to the 
return of vested alien property, such as aniline 
film, to the German nationals? 

A. I don’t know whether Chancellor Adenauer 
will bring up that subject or not. If he does, I 
will, of course, tell him the state of the legislation 
on that topic. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, have you made any change in 
your plan to go to the meeting in Panama on 
June 25? 

A. Well, I don’t know that the meeting will 
actually be held on June 25. There seems to be 
some uncertainty about that in view of the prob- 
able inability of the President to attend at that 
time. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, did you tell the foreign-aid 
meeting this morning your view on the House 


“For text of Bulganin message of June 6, see White 
House press release dated June 8. 
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language on aid to Yugoslavia—as to whether that 
is acceptable to the administration? 


A. No. I did not go into that particular ques- 
tion of the language of that bill. We did discuss 
the general question of Yugoslavia. 


Q. Another point on the same subject, Mr. Sec- 
retary. Have you received the slightest indica- 
tion at all from Senator Russell that he will not 
go ahead with his announced intention over the 
weekend of seeking an additional billion cut in the 
bill? 

A. No. I’ve had no communication with Sena- 
tor Russell that covered that point. He was at 
the meeting this morning, but that did not 
come up. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on the NATO business, could 
you say whether you have reached any opinion on 
whether the NATO treaty, as it now stands, has 
jurisdiction over political questions, if member 
countries are willing to commit such questions to 
NATO for consideration? 


A. Well, the Nato Council which exists is not 
only in the form of occasional meetings by the 
Foreign Ministers but, also, in the form of a 
Permanent Council and does now discuss from 
time to time political matters. The question is 
whether or not it is important and desirable and 
agreeable to all concerned to develop that func- 
tion. It is a function which to some extent is now 
used. You may recall that prior to the summit 
meeting, for example, there was a meeting of the 
Ministers that was especially called for that 
purpose. And then, prior to the meeting of 
the Foreign Ministers that was held at Geneva in 
October-November, there was a meeting. There 
have been other meetings which have discussed 
political problems. So that, if we develop this, 
it would not be really breaking new ground. It 
would be developing further the ground that has 
already been broken, 


Q. Is it clear, sir, that the whole idea, as now 
considered in developing NATO, is entirely in 
the political field and not in the economic field? 
Your remarks would indicate that. 


A. Well, I cannot speak except for the United 
States in that respect. Certainly consideration is 
being given to development in the economic field, 
and there are certain respects in which it is hard 
to draw a clear line between what is political and 
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what is economic. Economic policies are often 
part of your political machinery; and, to that 
extent, if there was to be a more full discussion of 
political policies, that would also embrace, I would 
assume, the economic policies of the member coun- 
tries insofar as they concern the treaty area. 

Now, as far as being an operating mechanism 
in the economic field is concerned, it is the view of 
the United States that there are enough operating 
mechanisms there. We have the OEEC [Organ- 
ization for European Economic Cooperation ], the 
EPU [European Payments Union], the GATT 
[General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade], the 
International Monetary Fund—all of which are 
operating agencies in the economic or related 
financial fields. And there would not seem to be 
much room or occasion to create a new operating 
agency. As I say, insofar as economic policies 
are involved as a part of the policies of the member 
states, those would be embraced within political 
exchanges of views. 

I want to emphasize that those are just the 
views of the United States that Iamexpressing. I 
don’t know what the views of the other members 
will be. 


Q. Have you had any indication from Prime 
Minister Nehru about his forthcoming trip, in 
view of the President’s illness? 


A. I believe that there has been an inquiry with 
reference to the trip. I have not actually seen it, 
nor has any reply been made. 


Q. Mr, Secretary, do I understand the implica- 
tion of your statement on the Khrushchev speech 
to be that Stalinism was the result of a system 
which continues to exist in the Soviet Union? 


A. We have not yet seen any evidence of a 
change from a system which, historically, has 
always produced the kind of evils which are por- 
trayed in the Khrushchev speech. What is going 
on behind the scenes, I don’t know. I expressed 
the hope that there was a movement toward gov- 
ernment which would, to a greater degree, derive 
its powers from the consent of the governed. I 
expressed the fear that it might be that the Soviet 
rulers were trying to hold on to their dictatorial 
power by claiming virtue from having attacked 
the past fruits of their system. But those evil 
fruits of the past are implicit in the system; and, 
if the system is continued, we are fearful that the 
same evil fruits will again develop from it. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, do the increasing reports of 
the liquidation of labor camps, and the rehabilita- 
tion of the prisoners, and so forth—how do you 
interpret that, or do you regard these reports as 
reliable? 


A. I think that the reports are reliable. I dis- 
cussed them last month with President Meany, for 
example. He was inclined to think that the report 
was reliable—that they were offering labor a 
greater freedom of choice as to the work and jobs 
that the laborers would undertake. However, he 
pointed out that the effectiveness of that freedom 
was considerably impaired by the housing restric- 
tions, which meant that, if you moved away, 
maybe you wouldn’t get any house in which to live. 
Nevertheless, there are encouraging developments 
which indicate that there is a growing demand 
within the Soviet Union for greater freedom and 
for a government which will be more responsive 
to the wishes of the governed and which will be 
primarily concerned with advancing their legiti- 
mate aspirations. It is hard to judge yet, I say, 
which way it is going to go; but, as I said in my 
speech at Ames, it is quite obvious that there are 
very strong pressures in that direction. We hope 
very much that there will be more than lip service 
given to those pressures and that the trend may be 
toward a government which is really responsive 
to, and which derives its power from, the consent 
of the governed. 


Q. Thank you. 


Ambassadorial Talks at Geneva 
With Chinese Communists 


Press release 315 dated June 12 

The Chinese Communists on June 12 issued an- 
other public statement regarding the Geneva dis- 
cussions which calls for a reply. 


I 


In their statement they quote a draft of an an- 
nouncement proposed by the United States on 
April 19, 1956, reading as follows: 


1. Ambassador U. Alexis Johnson, on behalf of the 
Government of the United States of America, and Ambas- 

1For an account of the earlier course of the Geneva 
negotiations, see BuLLeTIN of Jan. 30, 1956, p. 164; also 
available as Department of State publication 6280, en- 
titled Renunciation of Force. 
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sador Wang Ping-nan, on behalf of the Government of 
the People’s Republic of China, agree, without prejudice 
to the pursuit by each side of its policies by peaceful 
means or its inherent right of individual or collective 
self-defense, to announce: Tae 

2. The United States of America and the People’s Re. 
public of China are determined that they should settle 
disputes between their two countries through peaceful 
negotiations without resorting to the threat or use of 
force in the Taiwan area or elsewhere. 

3. The two ambassadors should continue their talks 
to seek practical and feasible means for the realization 
of this common desire. 


This draft, the Communists state, was rejected 
by them on the ground that it represents a demand 
by the United States that the Communists “accept 
the present state of the U.S. interference in 
China’s internal affairs and its occupation of 
Taiwan,” and that the United States “has refused 
to take a positive stand on the question of holding 
a Sino-American conference of the Foreign 
Ministers.” 

What the Communists fail to point out is that 
the above-quoted U.S. proposal is identical with 
the Communist proposal of December 1, 1955; 
except for the addition of the words which are 
underlined above, viz.: 











1. The addition to paragraph 1 of the Com- 
munist proposal of the words “without prejudice 
to the pursuit by each side of its policies by peace- 
ful means or its inherent right of individual 
or collective self-defense.” 

2. The addition to paragraph 2 of the Com- 
munist proposal of the words “in the Taiwan area 
or elsewhere.” 


The United States believed that there could be 
no further excuse for the Communists’ refusing 
to join in a meaningful renunciation of force if 
the United States accepted the Communist pro- 
posal of December 1, 1955, with the addition of 
words to make clear that by the announcement: 


(1) neither party was agreeing to abandon the 
pursuit of its policies by peaceful means; 

(2) each party reserved the right of self-de- 
fense if the other by breach of the renunciation 
of force did engage in armed attack; and 

(3) the renunciation of force applied both 
generally and specifically to the Taiwan area. 


But these reasonable hopes of the United States 
were met by a Communist rejection of what 


* For text, see BuLLeTin of Jan. 30, 1956, p. 167. 
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amounted to its own proposal. In addition, the 
Communists advanced the requirement that only 
9 months were to be allowed the Ambassadors to 
reach an agreement satisfactory to the Commu- 
nists or the renunciation of force would no longer 
be effective. 

How there can be any possible objection to 
the words which the United States proposed to 
add to the Chinese draft is not understandable 
unless the Communists are determined either not 
to join in a meaningful renunciation of force or 
intend to reserve to themselves the use of armed 
force if they are not assured in advance that they 
will gain their goals. 

The principle of the renunciation of the use of 
force is neither the abandonment of the right to 
pursue the attainment of objectives by peaceful 
means, or the right of self-defense. Nor does 
the principle of renunciation of force expire when 
one believes that he can better attain his objec- 
tives by the use of force. 


IT 


The Communists make no mention of the fact 
that, although on September 10, 1955, they under- 
took that they would adopt measures to permit 
Americans in China to return to the United 
States,’ 13 Americans are still held in Communist 
prisons. We continue to seek the fulfillment by 
the Chinese Communists of their undertaking, 
not only for humanitarian reasons but because 
respect for international undertakings lies at the 
foundation of a stable international order. 

We shall continue to seek a meaningful renun- 
ciation of force. 


U.S. and U.K. Agree To Extend 
Cooperation in Atomic Energy 

The Atomic Energy Commission and the De- 
partment of State (press release 326) announced 
on June 14 that the Governments of the United 
States and the United Kingdom on June 13 had 
concluded an agreement further extending their 


*Ibid., Sept. 19, 1955, p. 456. 
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cooperation in the field of atomic energy. British 
Ambassador Sir Roger Makins, representing Great 
Britain, and Atomic Energy Commission Chair- 
man Lewis L. Strauss and Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary of State C. Burke Elbrick, on behalf of the 
United States, signed an agreement amending the 
U.S.-U.K. agreement on peaceful uses of atomic 
energy which has been in effect since July 21, 1955.7 

The effect of this amendment is to broaden the 
scope within which exchanges may take place in 
two respects: (a) as regards materials utilized in 
the atomic energy programs of the two countries, 
and (b) information regarding military package 
power reactors and other military reactors for the 
propulsion of naval vessels, aircraft, and land 
vehicles. 

Under the provisions of the United States 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, there must be a 30- 
day period during which the agreement lies before 
the Congress before the amendment becomes 
effective. 


Atoms-for-Peace Agreements With 
New Zealand, Dominican Republic 


The Atomic Energy Commission and the De- 
partment of State (press release 318) announced 
on June 13 that representatives of New Zealand 
and the United States had signed on that day a 
proposed agreement for cooperation in research 
in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. Signing of 
a similar agreement with the Dominican Repub- 
lic took place on June 15 (press release 328). Both 
agreements were negotiated within the framework 
of President Eisenhower’s atoms-for-peace pro- 
gram. 

The agreement with New Zealand was signed 
by Ambassador Sir Leslie Munro and, for the 
United States, by Walter S. Robertson, Assistant 
Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs, and Lewis L. 
Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. The agreement with the Dominican 
Republic was signed by Ambassador Joaquin E. 
Salazar, Mr. Strauss, and Henry F. Holland, As- 
sistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs. 


1For background, see BULLETIN of July 11, 1955, p. 58. 
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The Impact of the United States on Europe 


by Eleanor Dulles 


Special Assistant to the Director, Office of German Affairs * 


Two centuries ago there was transplanted to 
this land a society and a culture which continued 
to be nourished and enriched from abroad. We, 
the heirs of this society, have always been ready to 
acknowledge our debt. We are grateful for our 
heritage. We have received so much in value over 
the years that we have been preoccupied with our 
youth as a nation. We have not recognized the 
full significance of the changes that have taken 
place in recent times. The fact is that for more 
than a decade of war and reconstruction this 
country has been giving substantial and critically 
important support to those lands from which we 
came. 

Thus, the passage of time and the change in 
our destinies have brought to you and to me new 
opportunities and new tasks. We are so accus- 
tomed to thinking of ourselves as the junior part- 
ners in efforts to maintain the values of civiliza- 
tion that we hesitate to acknowledge the new role 
we have assumed. 

It is important now, at this stage of inter- 
national recovery, and also in this phase of your 
personal lives, to turn our attention to some of 
these facts. Consideration is worth while since, 
in a very deep sense, this new situation will affect 
the world you live in and will determine the 
claims which will be made upon you. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that you now take stock of 
where you stand and what your country has done 
in relation to Europe. Such an appraisal as you 
may make will almost certainly give you a sense 
of the scope of the problem and a new excitement 
over the part you will be asked to play. 

The best way in which I can acknowledge the 
privilege of being here is to give you a summary 
of what I have seen and what I believe. When I 
look at the past and the future, I am impressed 
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with the cause for pride in what we have accon- 
plished in war and peace. 

In the period of armed conflict and years of 
reconstruction, we have as a Nation gained new 
stature. Thus, during a brief span of 15 or 20 
years, this country has made good a considerable 
portion of its obligation to the civilizations to 
which it has been so deeply in debt. It has as- 
sumed a large share of the burden of leadership in 
renewing and expanding our human heritage. 

Of course, this giving back of resources, mate- 
rial and spiritual, hav .ot been without a strong 
motive of self-interest. In the past few years it 
has become widely realized that the success of 
efforts to preserve those influences and values 
which can make possible a richer and more secure 
life requires a broader partnership between na- 
tions. 
to make to restore the economic and spiritual 
life have been with a clear purpose. They have 


been designed to save the cultures and peoples of 


those countries so important to all of us. 

The new element in our relations with Europe 
over the past 15 years has been the energy with 
which they have been conducted, the scope of the 
imagination, and the extent of material support. 
Moreover, without the elements of common origin 
in our political and economic institutions, in tra- 
dition and custom, the success achieved would 
have been less impressive. These common origins 
have made possible a working together in relief 
and reconstruction, a shared effort to win financial 
stability by using familiar techniques, well-tried 
and well-known methods. Because of our com- 
mon understanding of law and of literature, of 


* Address made at commencement exercises at Hunter 
College, New York, N. Y., on June 14 (press release 317 


« dated June 18). 
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education and industry, we have been able to work 
together. 

Thus, the Atlantic Community is a real com- 
munity. In contributing to it in this time of need, 
we have indeed been supporting those institutions 
and those cultures which we so long have prized. 

One of the difficulties which surrounds any at- 
tempt to appraise the influence of this country on 
Europe is that such an appraisal raises in many 
peoples’ minds questions of modesty on our part 
and pride on their part. If one looks at the facts 
objectively, there is no serious doubt that this 
country has made an enormous contribution. Be- 
cause the United States has been able to offer aid 
of various sorts to European nations, there is a 
better chance for the survival of the world as we 
know it. 

Whether in fact this world can continue to grow 
in strength and in richness of expression is not 
a matter which can be demonstrated now. The 





ee 


main point which I wish to make as I review the 
question is that Europe and the world have been 
given a new chance. The importance of this new 
chance for peace and security can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated. We have gained years in which our 
principles can be further applied, in which young 
men and women can be educated to new horizons 
and broader concepts. 








Four Main Aspects 

My analysis of the impact of the United States 
on Europe leads me to emphasize four main as- 
pects. These are all closely related and have com- 
plemented each other. 

The first to command attention is the mate- 
rial support through relief and reconstruction 
which this country was able to render Europe. 

The second was the new organizations, the 
structures of working cooperation whose develop- 
ment we have done so much to assist—organiza- 
tions designed to serve new communities of na- 
tions not only in Europe but also in the Middle 
East and Asia. 

The third aspect is the series of alliances and 
commitments which bind us together with the 
future of Europe. 

The fourth, our role in developing new aspects 
of personal liberty and individual freedom to en- 
rich the heritage of the past. 

I have seen the workings of all these four cate- 
gories of influence in France, England, Austria, 
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Germany, and elsewhere; and it is from these per- 
sonal observations that I want to speak today. 
For instance, I went into Austria in the early sum- 
mer of 1945 and shared the difficult struggles for 
recovery in Austria and in Germany. I had a 
small part in the efforts of the Western allies to 
maintain the security and welfare of the city of 
Berlin, hard pressed by the Communist tyranny. 
I have been close to the formulation of early plans 
for a number of European organizations. In the 
course of this work, I have talked with hundreds 
of students and exchangees and have sat in many 
meetings where the values of a good society have 
been discussed and where the efforts for true in- 
ternational understanding have been frankly and 
fully debated. 

Perhaps this intimate experience which has 
been my privilege leads to a special point of view, 
but, in any case, it forms the basis for strong con- 
victions. As the result of participating in the 
struggles and seeing the results, I am convinced 
that our influence has been to make possible, and 
even probable, a close and enduring cooperation 
for freedom. 


Relief and Reconstruction 


The time which has been won was first at the 
cost of human lives during the war, then by virtue 
of a great financial expenditure in the postwar 
period. 

This phase of history and the revival in Western 
Europe has been one in which we as Americans 
can be proud, since it justifies our early traditions 
and our inheritance from the great men of 
Europe. 

There is a tendency now to underestimate and 
even to forget the material importance of the 
early aid to Europe and the later more integrated 
accomplishments of the European recovery plan. 
Americans at times feel almost apologetic about 
grants and loans; but, if they had not been ex- 
tended, the chaos of much of Europe might have 
prevented the recovery of the world from the 
Second World War. 

When I went into Austria in 1945, I lived in a 
hotel which had been torn wide open by bombs. 
There was virtually no light in the city at night. 
Frequently we saw persons drop from hunger in 
the streets. We saw professors and bankers, as 
well as workers and the unemployed, picking up 
cigarette butts from the gutters. We saw misery 
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and fear, weakness and disease, confusion and 
despair. 

Conditions in France and England were slightly 
better. In Germany, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
perhaps they were worse. 

The first task facing the United States, con- 
sistent with our aims to bring a real recovery, was 
obviously to bring in food, clothes, medicines, and 
fuel. This alone, however, would have been of 
little worth. The basic job was to put the people 
to work, to give them tools, to restore light, fuel, 
machinery, transport, and the financial systems. 
It is easy now to forget the complexity of the task. 
Many do not even remember how great the need, 
how long the road to recovery was. 

In the case of Austria there was, in 1945 and 
1946, virtually no coal. Fuel had to be shipped in 
from outside. There was need for passenger 
transport, trucks, and rolling stock. These were 
loaned from the Army, later bought, and finally 
rebuilt. 

The electric-power systems had great potential, 
and in the short space of 5 years a large part of the 
plant had been put back into operation. In 10 
years the capacity has been expanded way beyond 
prewar levels. 

One of the most vital of the economic contribu- 
tions to Austria was, however, the measures taken 
jointly with the other Western occupying powers 
to accomplish the stabilization of the currency. 
This was done not on the basis of financial re- 
serves, which were nonexistent, but on the basis 
of techniques and confidence. Austria after the 
war was a poor country. The capital position de- 
stroyed by the Anschluss with Germany was at 
the lowest possible level. There was little basis 
for stabilization except the firmness of the Aus- 
trian political and financial leaders and the help 
of the American Government. In spite of ob- 
stacles raised by the Communists, who also occu- 
pied Austria, the monetary reform was carried 
through ; and, since 1947, the cigarette money char- 
acteristic of the postwar years ceased to function. 
National bank money became the general standard 
and the accepted means of payment. Sooner than 
anyone expected, the exports climbed to a point 
where they virtually balanced imports. 

The United States influence in Austria, as in 
other Western European countries, was also nota- 
ble in the restoration of the democratic machinery 
and the strengthening of the institutions of free- 
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dom. The Americans, first in Austria, and work. 
ing often closely with their English and French 
allies, helped plan the first informal meeting of 
political leaders. They stood back of the Austrian 
elections which were held a few weeks after the 
shooting stopped. They safeguarded the princi- 
ples and assisted in the process of free, secret, and 
orderly choosing of the first government since 
the Anschluss in 1938. 

I have taken Austria as a typical example of the 
economic impact of the United States on Europe, 
The cases of Belgium and France, of Germany 
and Italy, and the other countries receiving U.S. 
aid could, perhaps, have been used with equal 
validity. 


Organizations for Cooperation 


The methods used and the institutions created 
in recent years were more than short-run ac- 
complishments. 


formed. They succeeded in bringing together 16 
nations in a continuing association for’ mutual 


support. The cooperating agencies in Europe, / 


the Organization for European Economic Coop- 
eration and the European Payments Union, have 
not only been vehicles for increasing the effec- 
tiveness of U.S. aid but also for bringing to- 
gether the economists and statesmen of Europe in 
a long-range endeavor. In particular the Oxsc 
and the Erv were trailblazers in the world of ever 
closer contacts and cooperation and may well con- 
stitute a turning point in moving from European 
conflict to sound and lasting community of inter- 
ests. They may be counted among the major con- 
tributions of the United States to growing world 
prosperity. 

Both institutions, centered on Paris, were simple 
in structure and relatively free of redtape. Both 
tended to act to smooth the relations and increase 
the commerce between European nations. The 
participation of the United States has been close 
and intimate through its continuing advice and 
efforts to bring about cooperative understanding 
on trade liberalization, financial adjustments, and 
effective use of material resources. Thus, in a 
noncontroversial manner, these 16 countries, some 
of them recently engaged in mortal combat, 
worked in a joint endeavor to raise the standard 
of living of their people and to remove causes of 
economic friction. 
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In 1949 the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
followed soon on the first phase of recovery to 
rovide urgently needed security measures. The 
Coal and Steel Community was developed to make 
possible a rational production and marketing of 
coal and steel as a basis for coordinating the heavy 


’ industries. 


It is not possible to describe the various organi- 
zations that have been set up at the instigation and 
under the inspiration of United States leadership 
and with the cooperation of this country’s allies 
in the Western World. They all, whatever their 
character, have merit in that they develop the 
skills required for working together and develop 
the habit of cooperation. They break down the 
barriers of unfamiliarity and cross over the gaps 
which have formerly been raised by national dif- 
ferences of language and custom. 

Europe, thus, has had not only a time span in 
which to develop economic and political strength 
but also new tools and a new knowledge that the 
United States is working alongside with shared 
aims, trying to make these tools effective. 

If one were to select an institution which, 
though still in the making, may have the most 
critical importance on the fate of Europe, and of 
mankind, that institution would be Euratom. 
This organization is designed to bring within the 
cooperative framework of joint control the uses 
and further exploration of the development of 
atomic power for peace. It is designed to bring 
under joint control, for mutual benefit, almost 
unimaginable developments in that ares. 

All must recognize how important it is that no 
nation go its way completely alone. If, for in- 
stance, in the field of atomic power nations were 
to act separately, the whole world could be the 


victim of the least responsible and the least dis- 


ciplined of such nations. It is perhaps in this 
area that our deepest concern and our greatest 
hope for essential integration will lie. This 
agency could be the major instrument for fulfilling 
the hopes and plans sketched out by President 
Eisenhower in his speech on the atom for peace. 


Alliances To Safeguard Security 
Of major importance as a cornerstone of the 
contribution of the United States to the hope of 


( peace for the future of Europe has been the series 


of alliances designed to safeguard the security of 
Europe and the peace of the world. The organiza- 
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tions already mentioned have been the outward 
expression of these alliances, but they are not as 
yet fully representative of the intentions and the 
meaning of strength which come with the joining 
together for security and against aggression. 

The full meaning of this new form of America’s 
participation in the fate of Europe and its readi- 
ness to stand with other free nations against ag- 
gression is best understood when one considers 
the pleas for a similar kind of security effort 
after the First World War. It was not possible 
for the United States to make a commitment in 
Europe in the 1920’s. Apparently, with a few 
notable exceptions such as Woodrow Wilson, nei- 
ther the people of the country nor the leadership 
were convinced of the necessity. Now almost 
everyone knows isolation is not possible. A sig- 
nificant share of this country’s effort is devoted to 
making mutual security a reality. 

These facts are known and appreciated in Eu- 
rope. Those who talk about whether we are liked 
or disliked abroad are looking at superficial as- 
pects of the situation and ignoring the basic facts. 
The United States shouldered many responsibili- 
ties and made serious commitments. There is no 
European leader who does not know that in this 
situation there is great strength. There is no 
leader in the Kremlin who does not recognize that 
these facts are of major importance. 

Because of this notable extension of our influence 
and of our activities, policy in every European 
country has changed in significant ways in recent 
years. The policy in Russia has changed. One 
of the aspects of the present situation which is 
being watched most carefully in Moscow is un- 
doubtedly the new, unpredicted, and, to a large 
extent, unexpected willingness of the Germans and 
the French to work together. Such a situation 
could not have been anticipated 50 years ago. 
These are major developments not only for Eu- 
rope but for the world in general. These are 
results of patient, continuous, and imaginative 
efforts on the part of the United States. 

The Berlin story is the prime illustration of the 
execution of a joint effort to protect an area to 
which we are committed. It was a practical real- 
ization of our will to support those who stand for 
democratic principles. 

The action of this country together with its 
Western allies in mounting the airlift, and thus 
standing with Berlin in time of trial to frustrate 
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the Communist blockade, is evidence of our new 
participation in the affairs and destinies of Europe 
and our new ability to assist our friends. The 
United States was and is committed to Berlin 
along with the other occupying powers. Imme- 
diately upon the imposition of the blockade, it 
acted to supply the city. It showed by word and 
deed that it would stand with the free Berlin 
population. 

The Berliners, for their part, made their mem- 
orable decision to reject the lures of the East, to 
refuse the bribes of dictatorships, and to assume 
the risks of maintaining their freedoms. They 
did not know, when they made their choice, 
whether or not the trickle of food and fuel coming 
into the city would ever increase to sufficient 
volume to maintain their life. They knew the 
risks which they were taking, but they also knew 
that they had support from outside. If the 
United States and the allies had not mounted an 
airlift in Berlin, the Communist dictatorship 
would probably have reached the Rhine. There 
would be now no shining light, no freedom bell in 
this city in the center of Europe, far behind the 
Iron Curtain. Perhaps the newly won sover- 
eignty of Germany would have been impossible. 
The strategic potential of Nato might not exist. 
Who knows whether France and Italy could have 
held firm ? 

The dramatic circle and descent of planes over 
the apartment houses of Berlin, the thousands of 
tons of fuel and food unloaded at Tempelhof made 
possible the strength to refuse the lures of the 
Communists. They made possible the choice of 
Berliners to stand with the West and to make 
their stand unmistakably clear to the East. Now, 
as a result of this choice, a short distance from 
Warsaw, 150 miles east of the Rhine, the Berliners 
maintain an island of democracy. Thus, the 
United States reached out with aid, with planes, 
with courage and foresight to hold this outpost of 
freedom. All Europe must acknowledge the deep 
significance of these policies and the foundations 
they laid for dependable alliance. 


New Concepts of Personal Liberty 


The concepts of freedom and the urge to let 
thought and speech range over wider and wider 
spaces, the attempts to reconcile the stability that 
comes with tradition with the sense of opportu- 
nity which nourishes our society date back beyond 
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to the beginning of recorded time. The United 
States in this generation, in our relation to 
Europe, has added more than a footnote to this 
long history, however. We have written the be- 
ginning of a new chapter. 

The form which our influence has taken is in 
line with our early philosophy and our more re- 
cent technica] development. It is the almost 
limitless mobility of the individual between places, 
between classes, between professions. He can 
choose his way of life. If necessary he can change 
it. This new extension of the choice of the in- 
dividual is typical of this country. In our rela- 
tions with Europe it has been revealed in our 
breaking down of cartels and professional mo- 
nopolies. It has been of revolutionary importance 
in introducing a new type of partnership between 
management and labor. Europe has recently been 
turning its attention to our education and culture 
in relation to the opportunity of the individual. 

Like all new liberties and all modifications in the 
established order, these changes have not been 
fully understood and have been overlooked com- 
pletely by some observers. There is little doubt 
that they are altering the nature of European 
society. 

Since the aim of this country, in its efforts to re- 
construct the best in the old system and build new 
structures on the foundations of the past, was to 
make other countries strong, its influence in this 
field is in fact self-limiting. Those elements in 





Europe to which we gave the most aid are now ‘| 


most independent. Thus, the success of the pro- 
gram to increase democracy, to widen the areas 
of free choice and cooperation was, by its very 
nature, a transitional phase in world progress. 

Some wonder at the meaning of the expressions 
of initiative or even of disagreement that now 
occur more frequently as sovereign nations ex- 
press their increasing independence and their na- 
tional will. This development is in the truest sense 
a sign of success and not of failure. Healthy na- 
tions do not want to be led. They wish to exert 
leadership. As long as they are acting for the 
peace and security of the group, they are, by 
showing initiative, carrying forward the new con- 
cepts and increasing the strength of the mutual 
enterprise. 

In every foreign post and in the work at home 
for these ends, the work of this country has been 
accomplished by people like you. From our great 
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colleges they and you have gained a clear view of 
the importance of these tasks. They and you have 
gained pride in a willingness to accept responsi- 
bility, a respect for the high standards of work- 
manship. In sharing in the education of our 
great institutions, the lessons have been clear. 


_ You have learned to fear the disaster which might 


overtake us all if you fail. You have known the 
hope for a world of peace. Above all, you have 
become aware of the great opportunities which 
you have in science, education, art, and business. 

The impact of the United States on Europe has 


| been crucial to the future of mankind. The re- 


construction of these countries has saved some of 
the world’s most precious values. Such recon- 
struction would not have been possible if there 
had not been a resurgence of the political vitality 
of the countries which created most of the demo- 


. cratic institutions governing mankind. The new 
_ institutions for working together have opened up 


possibilities for a widening and ever more signifi- 
cant cooperation. The alliance in compacts and 
treaties has given substance to the will for peace. 
And finally, the expanding of the borders of per- 


» sonal freedom and opportunity has added to our 
| heritage of freedom and dignity. 





This work has been carried on in large measure 
by the men and women who graduated from col- 
lege in the last 30 years. A not inconsiderable 
part has been the work of those who graduated in 
the last 10 years. As the task increases in variety 
and urgency, the need for you is greater. 

You can take pride in the accomplishments of 
your country, its work and its ideals. You can 
resolve to seize the present opportunity and con- 
tinue the work already begun. 

As Carl] Schurz said, in April 1859: 


“Tdeals are like stars; you will not succeed in 
touching them with your hands. But like the sea- 
faring man on the desert of waters, you choose 
them as your guides, and following them you will 
reach your destiny.” 


U.S. Concern for Refugees 
Statement by Christopher H. Phillips * 

All of us here share in common a deep aversion 
to systems of political and religious persecution, 


which are the cause of most of the tragic human 
problems for which we are trying to find solu- 
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tions through the work of this Committee and 
the Office of the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees. 

No matter what other difficulties may exist be- 
tween them, free peoples are united in their de- 
termination to preserve and foster conditions of 
religious and political freedom and respect for 
the worth and dignity of the individual human 
being. 

The people of the United States share deeply 
these sentiments. Their concern for the plight 
of the victims of political and religious oppres- 
sion is reflected in the large amount of refugee 
work carried on under private auspices as well as 
varied governmental efforts made through na- 
tional and international programs. 

We support and participate in programs for 
the overseas resettlement of as many refugees as 
resettlement opportunities permit. We also sup- 
port and participate in programs for the local in- 
tegration of those refugees for whom overseas re- 
settlement is impracticable or impossible. We con- 
sider both approaches as important ways to 
achieve solutions for the problems of refugees. 

The United States recognizes the valuable con- 
tribution which the present UNrEF program can 
make to solve the difficult problems of residual 
refugees in Europe. Given adequate support by 
governments, we have confidence in the High Com- 
missioner’s ability to achieve these solutions. 

In these days, Communist governments under 
the guise of “voluntary repatriation” are seeking 
through intimidation and threat the forceable re- 
turn of refugees to their former homelands, where 
they are certain to face even greater perils than 
those from which they fled. We therefore look 
especially to the High Commissioner to exercise 
that alertness and vigilance necessary to protect 
the refugees against these efforts. We are confi- 
dent that he will do so. 

As an indication of the importance the United 
States attaches to this program and especially to 
its efforts on behalf of the foreign-speaking refu- 
gees, I am pleased to announce that my Govern- 
ment is prepared to make a supplementary contri- 
bution of $194,000 to be used as a special effort on 


1Made before the United Nations Refugee Fund Ex- 
ecutive Committee at Geneva, Switzerland, on May 28. 
Mr. Phillips, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, is U.S. representative on the 
UNREF Executive Committee. 
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behalf of non-German-speaking refugees in Aus- 
tria. We propose that this contribution be used 
primarily for handicapped refugees and difficult 
cases amongst the foreign refugee population of 
Austria. It is to be considered a one-time con- 
tribution which bears no implication, direct or 
indirect, that a further U.S. contribution for this 
purpose will be made in future years. Further- 
more, it is expected that the High Commissioner 
will negotiate an agreement with the Austrian 
Government whereby Austria will make appro- 
priate contributions for the same purposes for 
which the special United States grant is made. 

Mr. Chairman, this additional effort through 
Unrer is being undertaken simultaneously with 
a special effort on behalf of refugees in Austria 
through the Intergovernmental Committee for 
European Migration. My Government has 
announced its intention to make an extra con- 
tribution of $250,000 to Icem for a special re- 
settlement program on behalf of foreign-speak- 
ing refugees in Austria. 

These acts constitute a further indication of 
the deep concern which the United States has 
for refugees and more specifically for the particu- 
larly urgent refugee situation in Austria. I am 
confident that, through the joint efforts of the 
Austrian Government and the High Commis- 
sioner, this special grant to Unrer will make a 
significant contribution to a most pressing human 
problem. 


Report on Atomic Radiation 
Transmitted to U.N. 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., US. Representative 
to the United Nations, on June 12 transmitted to 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold copies of 
a study made by the National Academy of Sciences 
on “The Biological Effects of Atomic Radiation.” 
Following is the text of the letter of transmittal. 


U.S./U.N. press release 2420 dated June 12 


I have the honor to transmit herewith the first 
report submitted by the United States pursuant 
to the request of the United Nations Scientific 
Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation for 
national reports on subjects relevant to its work. 
Enclosed are 16 copies of the publication “The 
Biological Effects of Atomic Radiation, Summary 
Reports, from a Study by the National Academy 
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of Sciences,” and 10 copies of the accompanying 
forty-page “layman’s” summary of the Reports 
entitled “The Biological Effects of Atomic Radia- 
tion, A Report to the Public.” 

It is requested that one copy of each document 
be transmitted to the other members of the Radia- 
tion Committee. The remaining two copies are 
for the use of the Secretariat. Additional copies 


of the report will be transmitted as soon as they | 


become available from the printer. 

The National Academy of Sciences, an inde- 
pendent non-governmental body of scientists, con- 
ducted this comprehensive study through the work 
of six committees, concentrating in the following 
fields: (1) genetics; (2) pathology; (3) agricul- 
ture and food supplies; (4) meteorology; (5) 
oceanography and fisheries; and (6) disposal of 
radioactive wastes. The findings and recommen- 
dations contained in the Report are those of the 
Committees themselves, 

As additional studies relevant to the Commit- 


tee’s work are completed, they will be transmitted | 


to the United Nations. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


World Power Conference 


The Department of State announced on June 8 
(press release 303) that Gail A. Hathaway, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Chief of Engineers, Depart- 
ment of the Army, will be the U.S. delegate to 
the fifth meeting of the World Power Conference, 
which will meet at Vienna, Austria, June 17-23. 
Mr. Hathaway is also chairman of the U.S. Na- 
tional Committee of the World Power Conference 
and a vice chairman of the International Execu- 
tive Council of the World Power Conference. 

Mr. Hathaway will be assisted at the meeting 
by the following members of the delegation: 

R. L. Brown, Staff Adviser, Bituminous Coal Division, 
Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior 
Donald S. Campbell, Chief, Division of Power, Depart- 
ment of the Interior 
W. Kenneth Davis, Director, Division of Reactor Develop- 
ment, Atomic Energy Commission 

W. A. Dexheimer, Commissioner of Reclamation, Depart- 
ment of the Interior 

John E. Flaherty, Manager, Chicago Operations Office, 

Atomic Energy Commission 
Arthur E. Gorman, Division of Reactor Development, 

Atomie Energy Commission 
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george A. Grimm, Chief, Utilization Division, Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Properties and Installations, 
Department of Defense 

Roland A. Kampmeier, Assistant Manager of Power Sup- 
ply, Tennessee Valley Authority 

Charles W. Kinney, Office of the Assistant Chief of Engi- 
neers and Civil Works, Department of the Army 

L. N. McClellan, Assistant Commissioner and Chief Engi- 
neer, Department of the Interior 

| Col. Carroll T. Newton, Chief, Engineer Research and De- 

velopment Division, Office of the Chief of Engineers, 

Department of the Army 

| George P. Palo, Head Structural Engineer, Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority 

William A. Pearl, Administrator, Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, Department of the Interior 

Frank H. Speding, Director, Ames Laboratory, Iowa State 
College 

I. I. Rabi, Department of Physics, Columbia University, 
and Chairman, General Advisory Committee to the 
Atomic Energy Commission 

Ulysses Staebler, Chief, Civilian Power Reactors Branch, 
Division of Reactor Development, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission 

Frank L. Weaver, Chief, Division of River Basins, Bureau 

of Power, Federal Power Commission 

| Roy Zook, Assistant Administrator, Rural Electrification 

Administration, Department of Agriculture 


| The World Power Conference is a private inter- 
| national organization founded at London in 1924 
to bring together scientists, engineers, economists, 
_and administrators who are primarily concerned 
with the development and utilization of the 
world’s power resources. It is the principal inter- 
national agency engaged in collecting world power 
statistics, including data on the world’s hydraulic 
‘power and coal resources. The plenary meetings 
‘of the World Power Conference are normally held 
every 6 vears, the fourth meeting having been held 
at London in 1950. 

The theme selected for the fifth meeting is 
“World Energy Resources in the Light of Recent 
Technical Economic Developments.” In this con- 
nection, approximately 300 papers will be dealt 
with under the following divisions: (1) the present 
status and development of power production and 
utilization in individual countries; (2) the prep- 
aration and conversion of fuels; (3) the utilization 
of primary sources of energy; (4) the purification 
of waste water and exhaust gas in the production 
and use of energy; and (5) international coopera- 
tion in the production and use of energy. This 
will be the first in the series of plenary meetings of 
_the World Power Conference to give extensive con- 
sideration to questions relating to atomic energy. 

The World Power Conference has national com- 
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mittees or representatives in the following coun- 
tries and areas: Algeria, Argentine Republic, Aus- 
tralia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, 
France, Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, 
Hungary, Iceland, India, Indonesia, Ireland, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, Mexico, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Paraguay, 
Poland, Portugal, Saar, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Trinidad and Tobago, Turkey, Union of 
South Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
United Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela, and Yugoslavia. 


ECE Coal Committee 


The Department of State announced on June 14 
(press release 323) that Albert L. Lynn, vice pres- 
ident of the Island Creek Coal Company, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., has been designated the U.S. 
delegate to the series of meetings to be held at 
Geneva, Switzerland, under the auspices of the 
Coal Committee of the Economic Commission for 
Europe, during the week of June 25, 1956. This 
Committee is one of the principal subsidiary or- 
gans established by the U.N. Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe, which is concerned with the 
demand, supply, and consumption of coal in the 
European market. The Coal Trade Subcommit- 
tee, which convenes on June 25, will be followed 
by meetings of the Classification Working Party, 
June 26-28, and the Utilization Working Party, 
June 29-30. 

Mr. Lynn will be assisted at these meetings by 
T. Reed Scollon, Chief, Division of Bituminous 
Coal, U.S. Bureau of Mines, Department of the 
Interior, and by a member of the U.S. resident 
delegation at Geneva. 


International Civil Aviation Organization 


The Department of State announced on June 
14 (press release 325) that the U.S. Government 
will be represented by the following delegation 
at the Assembly of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization (Icao), which will convene its 
10th session at Caracas, Venezuela, on June 19, 
1956: 


Delegates 


Thomas B. Wilson, chairman, Deputy Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation 
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Joseph H. FitzGerald, Director, Bureau of Air Operations, 
Civil Aeronautics Board 


Harold A. Jones, U.S. Representative on the Council of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization 

Claude H. Smith, Chief Icao Officer, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Department of Commerce 


Henry T. Snowdon, Assistant Chief, Aviation Division, 
Department of State 


Alternate Delegates 


H. Alberta Colciaser, Chief, Air Transport Relations, 
Aviation Division, Department of State 


Godfrey H. Summ, Office of International Administration, 
Department of State 

Members of [elegation 

William B. Becker, Director of Operations, Air Transport 
Association of America, Inc. 


Robert L. Froman, Associate Director, Bureau of Safety 
Regulations, Civil Aeronautics Board 


Joan Stacy Gravatte, Aviation Division, Department of 
State 


Alfred Hand, Chief, Icao Division, International Region, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, Department of 
Commerce 


Mary C. Hillyer, Assistant Chief, Foreign Air Division, 
Civil Aeronautics Board 


Paul Reiber, Assistant to the General Counsel, Air Trans- 
port Association of America, Inc. 


Frederick L. Smith, Colonel, USAF, Assistant Chief, 
Civil Air Branch, Department of the Air Force 


John H. Wanner, Associate General Counsel, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board 

Secretary of Delegation 

Hampton Davis, Office of International Conferences, De- 
partment of State 

The forthcoming session, which will be the first 
meeting of the Assembly to be held in Latin 
America, will undertake a comprehensive review 
of all matters (technical, economic, legal, adminis- 
trative, budgetary) pertaining to the past and 
future work of the organization. It is anticipated 
that special attention will be given to the problem 
of providing air-navigation facilities and services 
to meet the needs of international civil air trans- 
port, which is developing rapidly both in volume 
and type of planes used. 

The Assembly is the supreme body of Icao, in 
which all member states (69 at present) are en- 
titled to be represented. As provided in article 
48 (a) of the Convention on International Civil 
Aviation, the Assembly has met annually since 
Icao came into existence in 1947. In accordance 
with the established policy of holding major ses- 
sions of the Assembly every 3 years and confining 
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intervening sessions mainly to consideration of ad. 
ministrative, budgetary, and financial matters, 
this will be a major session for the examination of 
all phases of the organization’s work. 
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Current Actions 
MULTILATERAL 


Agriculture 
International plant protection convention. Done at Rome 
December 6, 1951. Entered into force April 3, 19522 
Adherence deposited: Union of Soviet Socialist Repub 
lics, April 24, 1956. 


Telecommunications 


International telecommunication convention. 
Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. 
January 1, 1954. TIAS 3266. 


Ratification deposited (with a declaration): Albania, | 


May 16, 1956. 


Trade and Commerce 
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Fourth protocol of rectifications and modifications to | Austria 


annexes and to texts of schedules to the General Agree 

ment on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva March 7, 

1955.” 

Signatures: Czechoslovakia, March 1, 1956; France, 
May 23, 1956. 

Declaration deposited (recognizing signature as bind- 
ing): Federal Republic of Germany, June 5, 1956. 
Declaration on continued application of schedules to the 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at 

Geneva March 10, 1955. Entered into force March 10, 

1955. TIAS 3437. 

Signature: Greece, February 238, 1956. 

Declaration deposited (recognizing signature as bind- 

ing): Federal Republic of Germany, May 30, 1956. 

Protocol amending part I and articles XXIX and XXX 

of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done 

at Geneva March 10, 1955.” 

Signatures: Luxembourg, February 22, 1956*; Czecho- 
slovakia, March 1, 1956; Pakistan, May 24, 1956. 
Protocol amending preamble and parts II and III of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at 

Geneva March 10, 1955.? 

Signatures: Luxembourg, February 22, 1956°; Czecho- 
slovakia, March 1, 1956; Pakistan, May 24, 1956. 
Protocol of organizational amendments to the General 

Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva 
March 10, 1955.? 
Signatures: Luxembourg, February 22, 1956°; Pakistan, 
May 24, 1956. 
Agreement on Organization for Trade Cooperation. Dene 
at Geneva March 10, 1955.? 
Signatures; Luxembourg, February 22, 1956*; Pakistan, 
May 24, 1956. 


* Not in force for the United States. 
? Not in force. 
* Subject to ratification. 
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protocol of rectification to French text of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva June 
15, 1955.” 

Signatures: Luxembourg, February 22, 1956°; Czecho- 
slovakia, March 1, 1956. 

Fifth protocol of rectifications and modifications to texts 
of schedules to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Done at Geneva December 3, 1955.” 

Signatures: France, May 23, 1956; Pakistan, May 24, 
1956. 

Liver verbal of rectification concerning the protocol? 
amending part I and articles XXIX and XXX of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the protocol ? 
amending the preamble and parts II and III of the gen- 
eral agreement, and the protocol’? of organizational 
amendments to the general agreement. Done at Geneva 
December 3, 1955. 

Signatures: Luxembourg and Union of South Africa, 
February 22, 1956; United Kingdom, March 1, 1956; 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, May 23, 1956; 
Pakistan, May 24, 1956. 

Sixth protocol of supplementary concessions to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, and annexed 
schedules. Done at Geneva May 23, 1956.2 Schedule 
of each contracting party enters into force on the thir- 
tieth day following day of notification of intention to 
apply concessions, or on such earlier date as the con- 
tracting party may specify in notification. 

Signatures: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Chile, 


Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Finland, 
France, Federal Republic of Germany, Haiti, Italy, 
Japan, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Peru, 


Sweden, Turkey, United Kingdom, United States. 


BILATERAL 


Austria 

Agreement for cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington June 8, 1956. Enters 
into force on the day on which each Government shall 
receive from the other Government written notification 
that it has complied with all statutory and constitu- 
tional requirements. 


Chile 


Surplus commodity agreement pursuant to title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 454, 455; 69 Stat. 44, 721). 
Signed at Santiago March 13, 1956. 

Entered into force: June 2, 1956 (date of Chilean noti- 
fication of approval in accordance with its constitu- 
tional procedures). 


Iceland 

Agreement providing for reciprocal extension of the va- 
lidity period of visas for certain nonimmigrants. Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Reykjavik June 4, 1956. 
Entered into force: June 4, 1956. 


Iraq 

Agreement providing for the reciprocal issuances “* non- 
immigrant passport visas. Fffected by exchange of 
notes at Baghdad June 6, 1956. Entered into force 
June 6, 1956. 


New Zealand 

Agreement for cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington June 13, 1956. Enters 
into force on the day on which each Government shall 
receive from the other Government written notification 
that it has complied with all statutory and constitu- 
tional requirements, 
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Paraguay 

Agreement for reciprocal import privileges for nondiplo- 
matic personnel. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Asuncién May 9 and 11, 1956. Entered into force May 
11, 1956. 


United Kingdom 


Agreement for the sale of tobacco to the United Kingéom 
and the construction of military dependents’ housing 
and community facilities for use of the United States 
Air Force in the United Kingdom. Effected by exchange 
of notes at London June 5, 1956. Entered into force 
June 5, 1956. 

Agreement amending the agreement for cooperation con- 
cerning civil uses of atomic energy of June 15, 1955 
(TIAS 33821). Signed at Washington June 13, 1956. 
Enters into force on the date on which each Government 
shall receive from the other Government written notifi- 
cation that it has complied with all statutory and con- 
stitutional requirements. 
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| PUBLICATIONS 





Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, 
except in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 1955. Pub. 6243. 
International Organization and Conference Series III, 111. 
202 pp. 70¢. 


This report, covering fiscal year 1955, is the eighth annual 
report by the United States to the United Nations, pur- 
suant to article 88 of the United Nations Charter, on the 
administration of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands. Previous reports in the series were published by 
the Department of the Navy, 1948-1951 and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, 1952 and 1953. Material for the 
1954 report and the present report was furnished by 
the Department of the Interior and the Department of 
the Navy. 


New Opportunities in the U.S. Foreign Service. Pub. 
6284. Department and Foreign Service Series 51. 20 
pp. 15¢. 

A revised pamphlet describing the increasing opportuni- 
ties in a wide variety of assignments both at home and 
abroad. 


The International Educational Exchange Program—Fif- 
teenth Semiannual Report to Congress, January 1-June 
30, 1955. Pub. 6293. International Information and Cul- 
tural Series 44. 57 pp. 20¢. 


The report reviews the activities carried out by the In- 
ternational Educational Exchange Service of the De- 
partment of State during the period January 1-June 30, 
1955, together with an appraisal of their effectiveness. 


Educational Exchange Grants. Pub. 6301. International 
Organization and Cultural Series 45. 25 pp. 15¢. 


A pamphlet which gives the full story of the International 
Educational Exchange Program, opportunities offered, se- 
lection of grantees, etc. 
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You and the United Nations, 1956. Pub. 6302. Interna- 
tional Organization and Conference Series III, 113. 27 


pp. 15¢. 


An illustrated revised pamphlet in which Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., U.S. Representative to the U.N., answers typi- 
cal citizens’ questions about the United Nations. 


Human Values in Social Change—in South and Southeast 
Asia and in the United States. Pub. 6328. International 
Organization and Conference Series IV, Unesco 31. 33 
pp. Limited distribution. 


A work paper, prepared under the auspices of the Center 
for International Studies, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, for the U.S. National Commission for UNEsco, 
for the Conference on Asian-American Cultural Relations 
held April 19-May 19, 1956, in Ann Arbor, Boston, Louis- 
ville, Minneapolis, San Francisco and Washington. 


Whaling. TIAS 3198. Pub. 5899. 10pp. 10¢. 


Amendments to the schedule to the international whaling 
convention—Signed at Washington on December 2, 1946. 
Adopted at the Sixth Meeting of the International Whal- 
ing Commission, Tokyo, July 19-23, 1954. Entered into 
force November 8, 1954, and February 17 and 24, 1955. 


Certificates of Airworthiness for Imported Aircraft. 
TIAS 3200. Pub. 5901. 7 pp. 10¢. 


Arrangement between the United States and the Union 
of South Africa. Exchange of notes—Signed at Pretoria 
October 29, 1954, and February 22, 1955. Entered into 
force February 22, 1955. 


Guaranty of Private Investments. TIAS 3202. Pub. 
5944. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Guatemala. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington March 23, 1955. 
Entered into force March 23, 1955. 


Guaranty of Private Investments. TIAS 3203. Pub. 
5945. 5 pp. 


Agreement between the United States and Peru. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Lima March 14 and 16, 1955. 
Entered into force March 16, 1955. 


Economic Cooperation—Informational Media Guaranty 
Program. TIAS 3206. Pub.5905. 3pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Egypt. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Washington March 3 and 7, 
1955. Entered into force March 7, 1955. 


United States Military Mission With the Imperial Iranian 
Gendarmerie. TIAS 3207. Pub. 5906. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Iran—HExtend- 
ing agreement of November 27, 1943, as amended and 
extended. Exchange of notes—Signed at Tehran March 
15 and 19, 1955. Entered into force March 19, 1955. 


Cooperative Agricultural Program in Peru. TIAS 3208. 
Pub. 5919. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Peru—Extend- 
ing agreement of September 15 and 21, 1950. Exchange 
of notes—Signed at Lima February 23 and March 9, 1955. 
Entered into force March 10, 1955. 


Technical Cooperation—Community Welfare Program. 
TIAS 3209. Pub. 5920. 16 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Irag—Signed at 
Baghdad March 2, 1955. Entered into force March 2, 1955. 


Relief Supplies and Equipment—Dtty-Free Entry and 


Exemption from Internal Taxation. TIAS 3210. Pub. 
5921. Spp. 5¢. 
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Agreement between the United States and Chile, py! 
change of notes—Signed at Santiago April 5, 1955, 
Entered into force April 5, 1955. 
Agriculture—Cooperative Program in Bolivia. TIAS 3019 
Pub. 5924. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Bolivia—py. 
tending agreement of June 13 and 18, 1952. Bxchang 
of notes—Signed at La Paz February 25 and March 3 
1955. Entered into force March 18, 1955. 
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Defense—Loan of Vessels and Small Craft to China, 
TIAS 3215. Pub. 6143. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and China—Amend. 
ing agreement of May 14, 1954. Exchange of notes— 
Signed at Taipei March 22 and 81, 1955. Entered int) 
force March 31, 1955. 


. Mission to Ecuador. TIAS 3220. Pub. 5984. 4 pp 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Heuador—kx. 
tending agreement of December 12, 1940, as modified ani 
extended. Exchange of notes—Dated at Washington 
August 30 and December 6, 1954. Entered into force De 
cember 6, 1954. 


Establishment and Operation of SHAPE Air Defense 
Technical Center. TIAS 3236. Pub. 6011. 39 pp. 24 


Agreement between the United States and the Netherlands, 
Exchange of notes—Signed at The Hague December 14) 
1954. Entered into force December 14, 1954. And Nether. 
lands note—Dated January 15, 1955. | 


Military Assistance. TIAS 3240. Pub. 6263. 12 pp. 104, 





Agreement between the United States and Cambodia. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Phnom Penh May 16, 1955.’ 
Entered into force May 16, 1955. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3248. Pub. 
6063. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Finland— 
Signed at Helsinki May 6, 1955. Entered into force May 
6, 1955. With related exchange of notes—Dated at Hel- 
sinki May 6, 1955. 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Japanese Financial Con- 
tributions. TIAS 8314. Pub. 6154. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Japan. Ex. 
change of notes—Signed at Tokyo July 12, 1955. En 
tered into force July 12, 1955. 


Mutual Defense. TIAS 3283. Pub. 5935. 12 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Guatemala— 
Signed at Guatemala City June 18, 1955. Entered into 
force June 18, 1955. 


Establishment of Mexican-United States Commission for 
Prevention of Foot-and-Mouth Disease. TIAS 3300. 
Pub. 5996. 7 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Mexico. Ex 
change of notes—Signed at Washington August 26, 1962. 
Entered into force August 26, 1952. 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. TIAS 3470. 
Pub. 6282. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Procés-Verbal extending the validity of the Declarstion| 
Regulating Commercial Relations between certain con- 
tracting parties and Japan, pursuant to paragraph 1 (¢) 
of that Declaration—Done at Geneva February 1, 1956. 
Entered into force with respect to the United States 
March 21, 1955. 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: June 11-17 


Releases may be obtained from the News Divi- 
sion, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Press release issued prior to June 11 which ap- 
pears in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 297 of 
June 6 and 303 of June 6 and 8. 


No. Date Subject 

*308 6/11 Hill: ‘The Importance of Patriotism.” 

*309 6/11 Educational exchange. 

*310 6/11 Educational exchange. 

*311 6/11 Dowling sworn in as Ambassador to 

Korea. 

312 6/12 Dulles: Khrushchev speech (combined 
with No. 314). 

Dulles: visa allotments in Refugee Re- 
lief Act (combined with No. 314). 

Dulles: news conference transcript. 

Reply to Communist statement on 
Geneva talks. 

Germany frees imports from U.S. 

Eleanor Dulles: “The Impact of the 
U.S. on Europe.” 

Atomic agreement with New Zealand 
(rewrite). 

Strong: Norway in the Postwar Era.” 

Proclamation on 1956 tariff negotia- 
tions. 

Educational exchange. 

Joint communique on Adenauer-Dulles 
talks. 

ECE delegation (rewrite). 

Educational exchange. 

ICAO delegation (rewrite). 

Atomic agreement with U.K. 

Program for Pineau visit. 

Atomic agreement with Dominican Re- 
public (rewrite). 

Hoover: “American Business Abroad 
and the National Interest.” 

Murphy: statement on arrival of 
Pineau. 


313 6/12 


314 6/12 
315 6/12 


316 6/13 
317 6/13 


318 6/13 


$319 6/14 
320 6/13 


*321 6/13 
3822 6/13 


323 6/14 
*324 6/14 
325 6/14 
326 6/14 
*327 6/14 
828 6/15 


329 6/16 


7330 6/16 





*Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


A recent release in the popular Background series . . . 


Thailand 


Thailand is a predominantly agricultural country of small 
rural communities and relatively few cities and large towns. 
The agricultural economy is based almost entirely on small- 
a scale, peasant-type family operations, with a majority of the 
De art ment farm operators holding title to their land. 
Long known to the world as Siam, this southeastern country 
of magnificent scenery, of great fertility, and of a largely 
homogeneous population has never been a colony, even though 
in the past her neighbors on every side have fallen under 
0 foreign rule. 
piace Today, true to its historical tradition, Thailand is determined 
to resist all Communist imperialist efforts to infiltrate and 
subvert it, and to impose upon it the new colonialism of world 
communism. 

This 15-page illustrated pamphlet tells about the land, the 
people, and the industries of this naticn that is a little smaller 
than Texas with a population of approximately 20 million, and 
discusses briefly the role of Thailand in world affairs. 

Copies of this publication may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Publication 6296 10 cents 





Please send me ..- copies of Thailand, 
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Street Address: ...--~- accu a as ine odie tong es SS ee east eS 





City, Zone, and State: 
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